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ONOTONE, long active in practical progress toward 

better hearing, has been privileged to sponsor publi- 
cation of “The Human Ear in Anatomical Transparen- 
cies’, probably the most graphic and complete anatomy 
of the ear ever produced. 

This book is the first to illustrate the hearing anatomy 
by the brilliant new three-dimensional transparency 
method. It was planned and written to offer the fullest 
authoritative information by Stephen L. Polyak, M. D., 
Professor of Anatomy and specialist in Neuro-Anatomy 
at the University of Chicago. 

Its 20 anatomical color transparencies and over 60 
additional text illustrations, many in color, were pre- 
pared by Gladys McHugh, medical illustrator of the 
University of Chicago Clinics, and artist of the com- 
panion work, “The Human Eye in Anatomical Trans- 
parencies”’. 

The plates were painted from dissections, prepared 
under the direction of Delbert K. Judd, M. D., then 
Assistant Professor of Otolaryngology, University of 
Chicago. The text is a broad and comprehensive descrip- 
tion, not only of the detailed anatomy of the intricate 
auditory system, but particularly its close physical and 


“The Human Ear in Anatomical Transparencies” , at:leading bookstores or T. H. McKenna, Inc., 882 Lexington Ave., N. Y. $10.50 in U.8. 


SO THE WORLD MAY HEAR BETTER— 


functional relation to other structures of the head. 


Minutely accurate, large color paintings show both 
front and back views of a comprehensive series of ans 
tomical sections through the head. These views ar 
placed precisely one over another on successive tran 
parent pages, thus fully revealing—for the first time im 
anatomical history —all the related anatomy of the head 
and the organs of hearing so that they may be clearly 
seen and studied. 

A second series of color transparencies portrays the 
complex organs of the middle and inner ear, magnified 
three times and similarly registered for close three 
dimensional study. 

It is believed that “The Human Ear in Anatomical 
Transparencies”’ will prove extremely valuable to schools 
and libraries for instruction and reference, and to pro 
fessional men in reviewing and explaining the anatomy 
of the ear. The sponsors further hope that this publica 
tion will assist otological research and so bring increasing 
help to those whose hearing is impaired. 
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THE “AVERAGE” MAN AT HOFF HOSPITAL 


The smiling fellow above, one of the trainees who completed the rehabilitation program at 
Hoff General Army Hospital (now closed), is a bit too young to be typical. Samplings made 
by Orville Armstrong at the Hearing Center showed that the average man was a private, twenty- 
nine years old, an unskilled worker. He was born in the western states and went to school 
through the eleventh grade. If he had seen combat, he had some form of war neurosis. His 
morale was above average, and he had average lip reading ability. Out of every ten men, six 
were hard of hearing when inducted into the service, while four had losses due to service. 

Through a working knowledge of lip reading and experience in using a hearing aid, forti- 
fied by acceptable speech, these hard of hearing soldiers made the adjustment to their hearing 
losses before returning to civilian life. 
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An Acoustic Training Program* 
For Severely Deaf Children 


By Grace Harris 


Introduction 


[esta and educating the deaf 


child must be a conscious, delib- 

erate process. To make it a satisfac- 
tory one, every sense the child possesses 
must be utilized and developed to the 
greatest possible degree. Hearing, which 
is too often considered non-existent, may 
be there in some small capacity. Syste- 
matic acoustic training has often proved a 
means to greater understanding and de- 
velopment in every phase of the child’s 
life. 

This does not mean that we can make 
the deaf child a hearing child, or even, 
in many cases, a hard of hearing child. 
What is important is that we can make 
him more nearly normal, by giving him 
some conception of sound that will stimu- 
late and promote the natural use of speech, 
speech reading, and language understand- 
ing, and accelerate his mental develop- 
ment. 

The earlier in life the deaf child is 
exposed to acoustic training, the better. 
Then, he “grows up with it.” However, 
whatever the age, academic standing or 
degree of deafness, this training is his 
due. Whatever the age, the training can- 
not be hurried. 

Much has been written by the best edu- 
cators known in this field, on acoustic 
training for the deaf child. But it is 
hard to find in print a definite program 
for this work. What follows, has been 








*Part I of three parts. 


written in the hope that it will be of as- 
sistance to interested parents and teachers 
of deaf children, who have found them- 
selves becoming discouraged because of 
lack of experience, and lack of simple. 
non-technical, detailed, step-by-step infor- 
mation. 

The procedure outlined may seem so 
long and detailed as to be confusing; you 
may feel that it is quite “beyond” you. 
But do not be discouraged. The simplest 
directions for making a cake or for ad- 
ministering medicine must be read and 
re-read. Think of the difference in results 
if the instructions are fully understood. 
Success depends on how interested the 


reader is in results. When the happiness 
and welfare of a human being are in- 


volved, there should be no question about 
interest. If the outline of the exercise you 
are to use is read carefully ahead of time. 
and again as you go through the steps 
from day to day, you will find yourself 
doing it quickly, systematically and pleas- 
antly. Perseverance, patience, ingenuity, 
and sincere interest in the child’s future 
are the requirements necessary in the per- 
son who has the opporturiity to work with 
the deaf child. 

It is true that there are many repetitions 
that appear to involve painstaking effort; 
but keep in mind how necessary they are. 
It may take days, weeks, even months to 
accomplish these first steps; but they lay 
a firm foundation for future training, and 
the results are worth the effort. 

Even if the child is found to have no 
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MISS GRACE HARRIS WITH A LITTLE PUPIL 


hearing for the spoken word, the vibra- 
tion will give him an understanding of 
the different rhythms and beats of words, 
which will carry over into his speech. We 
have no way of knowing exactly where 
the feeling of vibration ends and hearing 
begins. So, persevere. If the child does 
prove to have some hearing that can be 
developed, and if he is taught to listen, 
his speech will improve more rapidly, his 
vocabulary will increase, and he will learn 
to use what hearing he has to the utmost. 

Even if he does not hear sound, this 
training will be beneficial in that he will 
learn to concentrate and become a better 
lip reader. The rhythm and inflection of 
his speech will improve, and above all, the 
practice will help develop word images and 
the related mental processes, and his under- 
standing of language will be made easier. 

It cannot be repeated too many times, 
how very closely speech, lip reading, audi- 
tory education, language development and 
mental development are tied up together. 


Acoustic training is carried on by using 
amplified and unamplified voice and sound. 
It is well to remember that, even if the 
child does not respond to unamplified 
sound after much training, and the hear- 
ing aid is introduced, as it must be, you 
should continue to use voice and sound 
without amplification near the ear. If he 
responds without amplification, his re: 
sponse using earphones will be faster and 
more accurate. If he does not respond to 
unamplified sound, but, in time, does re: 
spond with the aid of amplification, his 
small remnant of hearing may be so stimv- 
lated and trained that he will respond 
eventually without amplification. Both 
methods can be used to advantage. 

Throughout the program, the various 
steps overlap. When the second phase of 
the training has been introduced, the first 
continues to be used, and so on through: 
out the course. Remember that it will be, 
in all probability, a slow process. That 
is to be expected. Don’t become discour- 
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aged, and “cease operations” if the child 
fails to respond immediately, or even in 
weeks. You will be encouraged by his 
progress in other phases of development 
and learning, in which the acoustic train- 
ing, however slow, is an important aid and 


accelerator. 
Outline of Program 
Unamplified Sound 


1. Talking and singing near the ear. 

2. Gross sounds: bass drum, toy whis- 
tle, police whistle. dinner bell, cow 
bell, bicycle bell, toy cricket, motor 
horn, cymbal, etc.—differentiating 
between sounds. 

3. Vowels as in animal sounds: baa, 
caw, moo, bow-wow, meow. (Equip- 
ment needed: pictures and toy ani- 
mals, a mirror hung low to permit 
the use of lip.reading and hearing 
together. ) . 

4. Differentiating between __ pitches. 
(Equipment: piano.) 


5. Words: (a) nouns, (b) action words. ° 


Differentiating through auditory. 
visual, tactile approach. 
Differentiating through listening and 
lip reading. 


Differentiating through _ listening 
only. 
6. Sentences: teaching language by 


means of sight, touch, hearing; with 
use of pictures and mirror. 
Amplified Sound 
Equipment: earphones attached to 
radio; victrola with earphones attached; 
piano. 
1. Vowel sounds; development of dif- 
ferent pitches. 
Words. 
Sentences, nursery rhymes, language. 
4. The hearing aid as an aid in lip read- 
ing. 


UNAMPLIFIED SOUND 
I. The Preblem 


You have a small deaf child. It is your 
task to determine whether he will respond, 
first of all, to the unamplified voice. Begin 
this ly talking and singing near his ear, 
while he is in your arms. It is wise at 
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first to use voice that is normal, or just 
above normal, and gradually increase the 
volume. This eliminates any possibility of 
causing the child discomfort and pain. He 
feels the vibration of your body as you 
speak, just as he feels it when he has 
his hand on your face. 

Use picture books and pictures on these 
occasions, and talk about them. Pictures 
of animals are good. Suppose you have 
a picture of a dog. Talk about the dog. 
“That’s a dog. The dog says, ‘bow-wow.’ 
The dog is running.” Do likewise with the 
picture of a cow. The vowel sounds in 
the words, bow-wow, moo,’ etc., are used 
when training with vowel sounds, which 
will be discussed later. Try saying these 
words at different pitches as you talk near 
the child’s ear. Tell little stories contain- 
ing them. 

There may be no response to any of 
this procedure, but keep it up. If there is 
a response, it may be that the child has 
heard the sound; it may have been a re- 
sponse to vibration. We have no way of 
knowing definitely, particularly with the 
little child who has to learn to recognize 
sound. The response is usually different 
when he hears sound. He is apt to become 
quite still, or look at you quickly. But 
don’t let this mislead you. Continue talk- 
ing near his ear when the opportunity 
arises. 

These “lessons” will be of short dura- 
tion because the young child is active, and 
his wriggling about and other interests 
make it impossible to carry on any spe- 
cific work for long. Don’t “make” him; 
this only sets up antagonism in the child 
and defeats the end in view. 


II. Gress Sounds 


The use of gross sounds, such as those 
produced by a bass drum, a, toy whistle, 
a police whistle, a dinner bell, a cow bell, 
a bicycle bell, a toy cricket, a cymbal, a 
motor horn, etc., may be carried out dur- 
ing the same period of time that the first 
step is being used. Any number of sound- 
producing instruments which have a wide 
range of pitches and intensity may be 
used. 
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Take one of these, for instance, the toy 
cricket, and show it to the child. He will 
want to handle it. Let him. Remember 
that play is always the medium of ap- 
proach. Sound it, letting him see you do 
it. Sound.it again, as he touches it, so 
that he feels any vibration that is pro- 
duced. Sound it a couple of feet away 
from his ear, and gradually closer, and 
gradually away again, etc. If he responds 
in any way, record the distance from the 
ear, and repeat the test. 

Use another sound now, preferably one 
of a different pitch, such as a whistle. Use 
the same procedure as that used for the 
cricket. Keep on trying different pitches 
until he makes some response to one of 
them. When he does respond and you 
have recorded the distance from his ear 
at which he heard it or responded through 
vibration, keep on working with the other 
sounds as well as the one to which he 
responded. This gives him reason for coop- 
erating longer, and makes a game of the 
whole process. 

In time, he may respond to a second 
sound. When that happens, use both of 
them in the following way. Point to one 
and sound it at the distance recorded. 
Do likewise with the other. Now, find out 
if he can differentiate between two sounds. 
Sound one and show it to him; sound the 
other and show it to him. Then, without 
his knowing which one you are using, 
sound one and have him show you which 
one you used. 

In order to carry out this last step, you 
may have the child look away, shut his 
eyes, or turn around. All of these methods 
may fail with a child, because he wants 
to watch when he is interested in what 
is going on. He will especially object to 
looking away or shutting his eyes. Turn- 
ing around usually works if there are no 
distractions about to break up the “game.” 
You may have to put both objects on your 
lap behind him as he sits there, then hold 
them in front of him while he chooses. 

If he doesn’t guess right the first time, 
it may be that he does not know what is 
expected of him. Show him, sound it again 
and show it again. Use the same sound 
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when he can not see it, and this time he 
will probably get it. Although this is a} 
most telling him, and he still may not knoy 
what is expected of him, your approval of 
a correct guess in the early stages of this 
new game will make for continued co-op 
eration. 

Use the other sound in the same way, 
When he realizes what he is to do, he will 
have less difficulty in responding and dif 
ferentiating. When he can differentiate 
between two sounds, a third is introduced, 

Sometimes these exercises have to he 
continued for weeks or months, with little 
or no response in spite of repetition and 
effort. However, after other phases of 
acoustic training have been introduced, 
and the child has become more familiar 
with training through the ear, you will 
find that response to one exercise accel- 
erates response in the others. 

If is not necessary to wait until the 
child makes a definite response to gross 
sounds before beginning another step in 
the program. The exercises overlap and 
continue at all times. Use voice at one 
time, gross sounds at another. When the 
next exercise is introduced, continue story 
telling and the use of gross sounds when 
the opportunity’ arises. 


Il. Vowel Sounds 


Single vowels have no meaning for the 
small child. They are used more success 
fully as they occur in animal sounds, such 
as in moo, baa, bow-wow, peep, caw, meow, 


etc. Also, they have been used informally 


in the story telling and it is to be hoped 
that this still continues. This approach is 
often more interesting to children in the 
younger school-age group, too. 

Have toy animals and pictures of ani 
mals on hand. Take the dog, show it to 
the child and talk about it. Talk about 
the dogs in the pictures. Say, “The dog 
says ‘bow-wow’!” Dramatizing the dog 
barking is effective, and often brings 4 
response through imitation. 

With the child sitting on your lap, ot 
standing beside you, so that his body is 
touching yours, say to him, while he 


(Continued on page 606) 
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Recently Elected Directors 


Of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


OHN C. STEINBERG is a native of lowa and a 

graduate of Coe College in Cedar Rapids, where 

he received his B.S. and M.S. He served in the 
first World War as a Lieutenant in the Army Air 
Forces, and after that took-his graduate work at the 
University of Iowa, where he received his Ph.D. in 
Physics in 1922. From 1922 until 1925 he was a 
member of the Technical Staff of the Western Electric 
Company and has been with the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories since 1925. 

As a physicist, his principal work has been in the 
field of physical and physiological properties of 
speech and hearing, physical properties of the waves 
of musical sounds, transmission of speech and music, 




















analysis of portrayal of 
visible patterns of sound, 
visible speech and _ its 
possibilities for visual 
hearing. 

Mrs. James F. Norris 
(Anne B. Chamberlin) 
is the daughter of an 
Army officer, born at 
Fortress Monroe, Vir- 
ginia. She studied at 
the Boston School of De- 
sign of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, with the idea 
of becoming a designer,' 


FRANK H. REITER 


ANNE CHAMBERLIN NORRIS 
























JOHN C. STEINBERG 


but a young technology 
professor, who later be- 
came President of the 
American Chemical So- 
ciety, changed her mind. 

It was several years 
before the first World 
War that Mrs. Norris 
began to lose her hear- 
ing and to attend Miss 
Bruhn’s school of lip 
reading. Through this 
association she became 
actively interested in the 
Boston Guild for the 
Hard of Hearing, where later she became a resident 
officer. In 1924, Mrs. Norris came to Washington 
with her husband, and as chairman of the Children’s 
Committee of the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, she made the first national survey and took 
an active part in the development of the 4A audiom- 
eter for testing the hearing of school children. Re- 
turning to Boston, she-became president of the Bos- 
ton Guild and later the first woman. president of the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing, now the 
American Hearing Society. 

Mrs. Norris has traveled extensively through Eu- 





(Continued on page 604) 
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Be a Flyer—I Am! 


By Hersert W. Lester* 


A Peace-Time Airman 


HOUGH I was born deaf, | am offi- 

cially rated as one of America’s peace 

time airmen and, frankly, | am de- 
voted to my flying. From my observations, 
it seems to me that anyone who can drive 
a car or row a boat can become an ama- 
teur flyer—with the approval of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, of course. In 
driving automobiles you must know how 
to control and operate a gasoline-powered 
craft; in rowing a boat you must know 
how to control the oars; in flying, the 
“stick” takes the place of the steering wheel 
or the oars. It’s as simple as that! 


Others Do It—Why Not I? 


I started my hobby of flying when | was 
employed as a war-time defense worker 
during the summer of 1945 in Spartanburg. 
South Carolina. I learned then that one of 
my fellow-employees (a girl) was taking 
flying lessons. For thirty minutes or so we 
discussed the pros and cons of flying. You 
see it didn’t take her very long to convince 
me, for the next time she went to a meet- 
ing of the Civil Air Patrol, of which she 
was a member, she took me along and 
introduced me to her flying instructor. In 
a very few minutes I had become a pro- 
visional member, and soon was in the air 
for an aptitude check. I was put through 
the routine of surprise maneuvers and was 
shown the stability of the airplane. It 
would not fall down! I had confidence 
now, and before I knew it I was at the 


*Herbert W. Lester is the son of a prominent 
teacher of the deaf. Of his own deafness and his 
educational background he says: “I .was born totally 
deaf and am still at it. For about eleven years I 
attended Central Institute for the” Deaf; had the 
eighth grade at a public school in Cambridge, Ohio, 
four years ‘at Fairview High School in Dayton, and 
graduated from Junior College, Mars Hill, North 
Carolina, in 1944. I attended Clemson Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Clemson, South Carolina, 
until February 1945, when I was employed as a Fed- 
eral war-time defense worker at Spartanburg. Last 
August I resigned and returned to my educational 
eareer by enrolling at the Rhode Island School of 
Design.” 


controls and eager to learn. | knew that 
with the proper instruction and the neces. 
sary practice I would soon be able to fly! 
Indeed, since 1933 I had hoped to become 
a pilot, and at long last my desires were 
approaching. Nothing left now but to take 
the required physical examination and prac. 
tice flying like mad. 


It Means Hard Work 


During the following weeks, in the very 
early morning before my working hours 
(flying conditions are at their best at this 
time), I learned how to control the plane 
and make it do my bidding. There were 
thousands—it seemed!—of take-offs and 
landings, recoveries from spins, “figure 
eights.” precision turns, spot landings—in 
fact. everything in the book for beginners. 


It Costs Money 


For six months I worked on the defense 
job and used most of my salary for flying. 
Now I am at school in Providence, Rhode 
Island, where I have transferred to the 
local wing of the Civil Air Patrol, and 
where I am continuing my practice in the 
air. It will be difficult for me to fly as 
much as I used to when I worked in de- 
fense, but I figure that my education is 
more important for the moment, and I'l 
find a way to fly! Of that I am sure, for 
you can do anything if you want to. And 
I want to! 

My instructor assures me that my flying 
license will be granted as soon as I have 
completed a few more hours of practice. 


EpiTor’s Note: In a letter written Sep- 
tember 18, Mr. Lester says, “I have re- 
ceived my permanent private license, and 
am greatly pleased. I have flown two pas- 
sengers to date. My first one was my 
room mate at Clemson, and the second 
was my sweetheart. Would the Editor like 
to go up with me some day?” 
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A School in Honduras 


By ADELE BLOCK SIMON 


but it seemed crowded’ with three 

teachers and their very 
plain school room, revealing little to prove 
that here a great milestone has been made 
in the education of the deaf. 

What is so remarkable about a school for 
the deaf in Central America that teaches 
speech? The oral method has been prac- 
tied for a long time. Yet this school in 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, is one of only a 
very few south of the United States to use 
the method. Even more remarkable is the 
fact that this school was founded by a 
deaf woman, Sra. Edmundo Martinez, still 
in her twenties. 

As we, my husband and I, stood in the 
class room in Tegucigalpa listening to Cris- 
tina Valentine Martinez, we were filled with 
pride and wonder to see her as a lovely, 
poised young woman. We had met her 
first as a ten-year-old girl who had come 
up from Honduras to make her home with 
her aunt, Mrs. Joest, and to attend Gough 
Oral School in San Francisco. Although 
she was totally deaf and had had no educa- 
tion in special schools, her private tutoring 
had evidently been excellent, for she stayed 
but a year at Gough School and went on 
to complete the rest of her education at 
St. Rose’s Academy (for hearing girls). 
where she was editor of the school paper. 


|’ WAS just one room. A large one, 


classes. A 


Upon her graduation she returned to Hon- 


duras. 

We were glad that we interrupted our 
airplane tour of Latin America in order to 
renew our friendship with Cristina. Here 
was a young woman who could enjoy leis- 
ure and all the excitement a life in society 
implies, but who instead went forward to 
do something for the deaf in her country. 

She had been in correspondence with the 
Volta Bureau and training centers for the 
deaf. and when the Casa del Nino (an 
ornhanage organized by a group of char- 
itable ladies) offered a room in September 


1938, she felt she was ready to start-a 
school. 

At first she did all the teaching herself, 
except for the occasional aid of close 
friends who became interested and offered 
themselves as assistants without compensa- 
tion. However, Cristina was determined 
that her pupils should learn the oral meth- 
od. She wanted no part in preparing deaf 
people for social intercourse with only 
those who could use signs. Therefore, after 
a visit to several schools for the deaf in 
the States, she trained several hearing peo- 
ple as teachers, knowing that they could 
hear the children’s speech and make the 
corrections which would escape a teacher 
who was deaf. 

In October of 1942, the Rotary Club took 
charge of the school and turned over its 
more adequate headquarters for the use of 
the teachers and pupils. Now the school is 
housed in the /nstituto Honduras through 
the kindness of its faculty, with the Ro- 
tarians still as patrons.. Although Cristina 
Martinez is no longer active as a teacher be- 
cause of her duties as wife and mother. 
she visits the school almost daily and 
advises the teachers in their work. 

My first impression as I entered the 
school room was the intensity with which 
everyone was working. The teachers seemed 
dedicated to their work, and the pupils 
were paying marked attention to their les- 
sons. Here was a boy of 18 with a girl of 
seven, both working on the same arithme- 
tic examples. Here were two sisters from 
Nicaragua, competing with each other for 
first place in reading. I was told that this 
school takes in anyone, no matter what his 
age. Altogether thirteen pupils, ranging in 
age from 4 to 65, have been taught. 

At recess, we took movies of the pupils. 
and they were quite excited about having 
their pictures taken. Their comprehension 
of the spoken language is remarkable in 
view of the few years most of them have 
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been in school. Although I do not under- 
stand Spanish, the speech of these students 
seemed to me to be of good quality. 

As we sat in the classroom, the door 
opened, and a dignified, middle-aged lady 
entered. She proved to be the wife of a 
physician who had come to Honduras from 
Europe a few years ago. She is very much 
interested in the school and goes there 
frequently, helping in many ways. That is 
what is so wonderful about the school—the 
personal interest people take in the under- 
taking, giving not only money but also 
their time to work and be of assistance. 

In fact, almost every person of means 
in Honduras has a stake in the success of 
the school. The list of philanthropists is 
headed by the President of Honduras, Gral. 
Tiburcio Carfas. He donated the land on 
which a new school house is to be built, 

- and his wife, Elena, donated one thousand 
five hundred lempiras toward the construc- 
tion of the building. The Rotary Club 
launched a money-raising campaign. There 
are still financial problems, however, and 
help in maintaining the work is being 
sought in the United States. 

In our country where public schools are 
taken as a matter of course, where nearly 
every State has an institution for the deaf, 
where there are numerous day schools 
under city or county jurisdiction, it comes 
as a surprise that so many of our southern 
neighbors depend on private enterprise to 
supply education, especially to the handi- 
capped. In a way, such an undertaking as 
this school in Tegucigalpa in private hands 
brings good results, as its publicity value 
has great merit. 


Only such a valiant and intrepid soul as 
Cristina Valentine Martinez* could start a 
school with nothing but her courage and 
will. She has been fortunate in securing 
the services of three teachers who follow 
her lead with ardor and intelligence. They 
have continued to work in the school more 
out of love for the deaf children than for 
the small salaries the Rotary Club is able 





*For more about Mrs. Martinez and her work see: 
Pioneering in Honduras, Vo.tTa Review, June 1941; 
How to Be Happy in a Hearing World, February 1943; 
Though I May Not Hear, September 1943; and Among 
the Deaf in Central America, October 1943. 
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to pay them. Cristina has fired them with 
such enthusiasm that one of them has gone 
to the States for further training. 

Cristina has had the satisfaction of 
knowing that, since her school was founded, 
interest in the deaf has been awakened 
in every repyblic of Central America. She 
receives inquiries from parents in every 
part of Latin America. 

Cristina is not content to rest on her 
laurels; besides running her household, she 
has turned her abilities as a sculptor, paint. 
er, and writer into other channels where 
they can be used. She is a translator and 
illustrator for the Interamerican Educa. 
tional Foundation. She has written a col- 
umn in English for a local newspaper, La 
Epoca, and is now connected with what is 
considered the best newspaper in Honduras, 
“Diaro Commercial.” She has also illus- 
trated for magazines and children’s books. 
As if this were not enough, she has mas- 
tered three languages, English, Spanish and 
French, reading and speaking them all. 
Furthermore, in order to teach her servants 
according to American standards, she has 
learned cooking and dressmaking. 

Of course, the talent was there, but it 
took hard work, a lot of grit and persever- 
ence to make such a full life for herself. 
She had another obstacle to overcome. 
The women of Central America lead a very 
sheltered life, and activity outside the home 
is frowned upon. Not only did Cristina 
overcome this objection, but she drew oth- 
ers in to help her. She has the interest 
and co-operation of her wonderful husband, 


-a young man who is the most understand- 


ing person I have met in many a day. 

It warms the cockles of one’s heart to 
see a person make so much of her life as 
has Cristina. In October, she plans to go 
to New York as a delegate to a conference 
that Mrs. Alice McLean has called to dis- 
cuss what is to be done in furthering peace. 
Only the most outstanding womeh from 
the United Nations have been invited. It 
surely proves how the people of Honduras 
regard Cristina. She is thought of not as @ 
deaf person, but as a truly brilliant woman 
who will bring back to Honduras construe- 
tive and worthwhile ideas. 
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St. Christopher's School, Jamaica 


By G. BeryL WILLIAMS 


T THE end of February 1946, I 
A found myself installed as Head- 

mistress of St. Christopher’s School, 
Browns Town, Jamaica. It is called a 
“School for the Deaf and Dumb,” and I 
have started a campaign to get the title 
changed to “School for the Deaf,” but 
things move slowly in Jamaica and I am 
afraid it will take many years to get the 
people out of the habit of including the 
word “dumb.” 

Mine is a fascinating job, one full of 
difficulties, surprises and changes. I came 
from a day school for the deaf in England 
(Gem St., Birmingham) to take charge of 
this small residential school in Jamaica. 
Nothing could be in greater contrast; the 
only common factors are the’ children’s 
deafness and the teaching problems that 
arise from it. 

There was no education of the deaf in 
Jamaica until 1938, when the Rev. F. W. 
G. Gilby came from England and started 
the Jamaica Association in Aid of the Deaf 
and Dumb and also a day class in King- 
ston for deaf children. This continued 
until 1943 when the Association opened 
this residential school, the only one in the 
island, with the Kingston children forming 
the nucleus of the scholars. Parochial 
Boards of the different districts pay the 
children’s fees of nine shillings a week, 
and the rest of the money comes from 
voluntary contributions. The Government 
makes a small annual grant. Our work 
has aroused the interest of the Education 
Department, which is in full sympathy with 
us; and one day, when finances permit, we 
shall probably be included in the schools 
under its jurisdiction. That is as it should 
be. The Government should provide educa- 
tion for all kinds of children, and has given 
its assurance that it realizes that this is a 
“Special School” and as such cannot come 
under the ordinary elementary code in the 
event of its being taken over. 

This school is never closed. Most of the 


children are here for fifty-two weeks of the 
year, but a few of the parents send the 
fare for their children to go home at 
Christmas time. Some of the parents take 
no further interest in the children once 
they have got them here; some of the 
parents have even disappeared and cannot 
be traced. The staff have three or four 
weeks holiday a year, which have to be 
taken in rotation and which we try to fix 
during the school holidays. The children 
enjoy their holiday times as, even though 
they cannot leave, they must have a break 
and a change. 

At present we have twenty-eight children 
here, with an age range of six to sixteen. 
They were admitted at all ages in between. 
The difficulty of sorting out such a mixture 
into classes for teaching purposes is ap- 
parent. In future I intend to admit only 
children five or six years old to give them 
a fair chance of benefiting by the training 
here. At the moment. unfortunately, we 
have accommodation for only thirty chil- 
dren and it is very disappointing to have 
to turn down suitable applicants. The Com- 
mittee has great plans for expansion but I 
fear the lack of funds may prevent it for 
some time to come. 

I have three assistant staff members here, 
but only one, Miss Fraser, has had any 
training in teaching the deaf. Miss Fraser 
was at Central Institute, St. Louis, for six 
months, two years ago. The two men as- 
sistants, besides doing class teaching in 
the mornings, 4re in charge of field work 
and carpentry in the afternoons. Neither 
of them has had any training with the deaf 
so I have a very busy time arranging their 
work in detail and chasing from one class 
to another to teach speech and show them 
how to set about it. Many children were 
admitted at an age when they were too 
old to acquire any speech worth mention- 
ing, and they have been taught the one 
hand manual alphabet. They also have 


evolved a truly wonderful system of sign- 
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ing which of course the younger ones pick 
up, and I am finding it very difficult to 
establish a speech atmosphere here. How- 
ever, | am hoping it will come in time. 

I tried being in charge of a class myself 
in the beginning, but it just did not work. 
There were too many interruptions, and 
I was constantly having to leave the chil- 
dren and was always worried because | 
could not give any help in the other classes. 
I find my present arrangement of rushing 
from class to class more satisfactory but 
also very tiring. 

The children are really adorable, all 
shades of black and brown. Some of them 
have appalling home backgrounds and 
were confirmed young thieves and beggars 
when they came here, so petty thieving is 
one of the things we have to contend with. 
but it is on the wane, thank goodness. They 
are not over fond of work (I wonder if 
anyone in the tropics ever is?), but never- 
theless they have quite a number of tasks 
to do apart from their school work. The 
children are responsible for looking after 
their dormitories, classrooms and veran- 
dahs. They pump water from the big tank 
in the ground to the overhead tank that 
supplies the house: they keep the grounds 
tidy, help with the laundry, mend clothes 
and household linen, and work in the field. 
all according to their size and sex. 





“THE CHILDREN ARE REALLY ADORABLE—ALL SHADES OF BLACK AND BROWN” 
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In their spare time they are allowed ty 
do just what they like and it is most jp. 
teresting to watch their activities. Some 
just sit. Some run about and play or skip, 
Some use great ingenuity and _ resource 
and produce amazing “trucks” out of bits 
of wood and odds and ends. A few weeks 
ago there was a great craze for kites and 
the children produced really beautiful ones 
out of the colored paper we bought for 
them. They seem to have no idea of play. 
ing games as we know them at home, g9 
I have now arranged for the girls to go 
to the park to play netball each week, and 
am trying to arrange for the boys to go 
there for cricket. 

Conditions of living are so different 
from England that I just do not know how 
to begin to describe it all. Browns Town 
is a little country town sixty-eight miles 
from Kingston and about 1,200 feet up 
and is surrounded by hills. It is considered 
“cool” up here, but I find it far hotter than 
the hottest summer day at home. The 
school is perched up on a hill with a mag: 
nificent view that even includes the Carib- 
bean, enticingly blue and only about eight 
miles away. Bathing there is delightful 
white sandy beaches fringed with coconut 
palms and the sea warm, calm and inviting. 
\n occasional swim there helps to restore 
one’s peace of mind after crowded days. 
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Each day seems to bring a new problem 
here. If I am not sending our bearer 
around the town hunting up groceries from 
Kingston that have been mislaid, I am 
discussing soil, crops and methods of pro- 
cedure with the visiting Agricultural Ad- 
viser. One moment I am dealing with our 
greatest offender in the thieving line for 
stealing yams, sugar cane or stamps from 
the office (I still wonder why he had to 
choose six penny air mail ones), and the 
next I am discussing with Matron ways 
and means of getting new shoes for a 
couple of children. (Normally they go bare 
footed but wear shoes for church-going. ) 
One day I am sending a frantic S.0.S. to 
the Public Works Department asking for 
water to be sent as we have had no rain 
for ages, and the next I am puzzling how 
to fit in staff holidays or weekend leave. 
Needless to say there’s also the problem 
of time tables, schemes of work and school 
routine. 

When I arrived I asked the Executive 
Committee, who gave me a delightful wel- 
come and have done all they possibly can 
to smooth the path for me, just what my 
duties were, and was told “everything!” 
That: everything covers a far wider range 
than even my wildest dreams imagined. 
At first I must confess I was completely 
bewildered, but at last I am beginning to 
feel I know what it is all about and have 
some idea how to set about getting things 









HED ON A HILL, WITH A MAG 





NIFICENT VIEW” 


done. I was in a state of chaos and con- 
fusion the first few days. I could not re- 
member the children’s names, and they all 
looked alike to me then. I could not re- 
member domestic staff names or duties. 
could not remember exactly what or when 
teaching staff duties were, and could not 
change or arrange anything, as I knew 
nothing of local conditions. Now it has 
all sorted itself out into a pattern, and | 
have made various changes and got things 
going my way. 

Now that I have established a satisfac- 
tory routine I feel there is some chance of 
getting ahead with the school work. In 
my opinion it is sadly below standard, as 
for months before I came the school was 
in the charge of a lady who, although an 
extremely capable teacher and administra- 
tor, did not pretend to know anything 
about the deaf, and who served here out 
of kindness in order to prevent the school 
from being closed pending the appointment 
of a new head. I found no plan, no scheme 
of work, no wall charts, no individual 
apparatus, no nursery apparatus beyond 
some bricks and an empty sand tray. We 
are slowly building things up and getting 
together what we need for teaching, but 
it is a laborious task and we have to adopt 
many makeshift arrangements as a number 
of things are unobtainable here, particu- 
larly nursery sense training apparatus. | 


(Continued on page 600) 
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Observations on Grade School Children 
Wearing Hearing Aids 


By Greorce J. Ricuter, M.D. and Pautine K. WINKLER, M.A. 


HIS report covers fourteen cases tak- 

en over a period of four years with 

ages ranging from seven to fifteen 
years. All children were members of a 
public school Conservation of Hearing 
Class and had had a minimum of two years 
lip reading instruction of half hour periods 
daily before wearing the aid, as well as 
previous work in speech correction and 
auricular training. The minimum hearing 
loss in this group is a 44 decibel loss on 
the speech tones in the better ear. 

All audiograms were done on a Western 
Electric 2A audiometer. Dr.’ West's Word 
Test was used to evaluate the hearing aid. 
The I.Q. was determined by weighting the 
1.Q. as taken on the Pintner Non-Language 
Mental Test based on deaf norms with that 
scored on the Kuhlman-Anderson Mental 
Test based on hearing norms, according 
to the degree of deafness. 

The procedure followed in fitting an 
aid to a child is: 1) consultation with otolo- 
gist; 2) trial of two or three A.M.A. ap- 
proved aids under all conditions; 3) word 
tests given by Conservation of Hearing 
Department; 4) aid selected; 5) instruc- 
tion and gradual use of aid under teach- 
er’s supervision until aid is worn full 
time. These children, equipped with an 
aid, continue with lip reading instruc- 
tion, speech correction and subject matter 
coaching until completely rehabilitated. The 
cases follow: 

L. D.—Age deafened, 10 years; cause 
of deafness, scarlet fever; hearing loss on 
speech tones, R. 82db., L. 68db.; 1.Q., 110; 
age aid put on, 15 years; Dr. West’s Word 
Test, 96%; length of time wearing aid, 4 
years; speech, perfectly normal. 

School Record: In Conservation of Hear- 
ing Class three years. Finished two years 
of high school with normally hearing chil- 
dren with no help of any kind. Worked in 
an office as file clerk and attended Business 


College at night. Passed her first year's 
work with average of 85%. Finished Bur 
rough Calculator School with average of 
98% in competition with hearing students, 
Present position, calculator in wholesale 
drug firm. Aid and lip reading indispen. 
sable. 

R. C.—Age deafened, before speech was 
established; cause of deafness, unknown; 
hearing loss on speech tones, R. 61db., L. 
68db; 1.Q., 93; age aid put on, 15 years; 
Dr. West’s Word Test, 96%; length of 
time wearing aid, 4 years. . 

Speech: On entrance to class dropped 
final k, t, d. Mispronounced s, th, l, k, sh, 
ch, and all combinations of these, initial, 
medial and final. After wearing aid, / and 
k, in combinations, were only speech sounds 
still not clearly enunciated. 

School Record: Entered Conservation of 
Hearing Class at age of 12, working on 
fourth grade level. In 7th and 8th grade, 
took subjects with hearing pupils, retum- 
ing to Conservation of Hearing Class for 
lip reading, speech correction and subject 
matter coaching. Required three years to 
do work of these two grades. In 9th year, 
completely rehabilitated, transferred to a 
large Junior High School where all work 
was done with hearing children. At pres- 
ent, working as a typewriter repair man. 
Aid and lip reading indispensable. 

D. G.—Age deafened, 7 years; cause of 
deafness, severe mastoiditis on left requit- 
ing several operations, and a right otitis 
media; hearing loss on speech tones, R. 
54 db., L. 73 db.; 1.Q., 104; age aid put 
on, 11 years; Dr. West’s Word Test, 92%; 
length of time wearing aid, 4 years; speech, 
perfectly normal. 

School Record: Entered Conservation of 
Hearing Class in third grade. School sub- 
jects taken with normally hearing children; 
lip reading, voice training and subject mat- 
ter coaching in Conservation of Hearing 
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Class. After wearing aid for-one year, 
transferred back to neighborhood school, 
completely rehabilitated. At present, in 
second year high school with the normally 
hearing, receiving no assistance of any 
kind. 

W. C—Age deafened, 3 years; cause of 
deafness, unknown; hearing loss on speech 
tones, R. 59db., L. 55 db.; 1.Q., 109; age 
aid put on, 11 years; Dr. West’s Word 
Test, 100%; length of time wearing aid, 
3 years. 

Speech: On entrance to Conservation of 
Hearing Class, th, t, d, alone and in com- 
binations, r, k, s, z, ch, 1 in combination, 
short a, o, and u, and long u and oo were 
faulty. At present / and s are only mispro- 
nounced. elements. vf 

School Record: Entered Conservation of 
Hearing Class a failure from third grade. 
Achievement level, first grade. Gradually 
took subjects with hearing children. At 
present, in eighth grade having lip reading 
and subject matter coaching and speech 
correction only in Conservation of Hearing 
Class. He will be completely rehabilitated 
within the year. Aid and lip reading in- 
dispensable. 

N. T.—Age deafened, birth; cause of 
deafness. birth injury; hearing loss on 
speech tones. R. 83 db., L. 89 db.: 1.Q.. 
131; age aid put on, 12 years; Dr. West’s 
Word Test, could not be given because 
of inadequate vocabulary; length of time 
wearing aid. 3 vears. 

Speech: Aid has brought about a slight 
improvement in tone quality, language 
structure and inflection. Unable to under- 
stand speech without lip reading. Rebels 
at wearing aid. 

School Record: Takes gym, household 
arts, and art with hearing children and 
ranks among first in these classes. All oth- 
er work done in Conservation of Hearing 
Class. 

R. W.—Age deafened, birth; cause of 
deafness, no external ears or auditory 
canals; hearing loss on speech tones, R. 49 
db., L. 49 db.; 1.Q., 136; age aid put on, 
8 years; Dr. West’s Word Test, 96%; 


length of time wearing aid, 2 years. 
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Speech: Two and a half years ago on 
entrance to class was unable to pronounce 
dw, shr, g, z. At present, speech perfectly 
normal, 

School Record: Attended school for 
deaf two years, Conservation of Hearing 
Class full time, one year. Aid put on. 
Gradually placed in classes with normally 
hearing children. Six months ago, trans- 
ferred to school for hearing children, com- 
pletely rehabilitated. Ranks in upper fifth 
of fast group, in fifth grade at age of 9. 
Aid and lip reading indispensable. 

J. M.—Age deafened, before speech es- 
tablished; cause of deafness, measles; hear- 
ing loss on speech tones, R. 70 db., L. 75 
db.; 1.Q., 126; age aid put on, 7 years; 
Dr. West’s Word Test, could not be given 
because of limited vocabulary; length of 
time wearing aid, 3 years. 

Speech: Practically no speech on enter- 
ing school four years ago. Before wearing 
aid used isolated words only. At present 
uses full sentences. Still needs much speech 
work. Vocabulary has increased at a re- 
markable rate since wearing aid. 

School Record: Child has been in Con- 
servation of Hearing Class since age of 
five. Used group aid for two years previous 
to individual aid. More rapid progress in 
speech, reading and language since wear- 
ing individual aid. At present in 4th grade. 

D. N.—Age deafened, before speech was 
established; cause of deafness, unknown; 
hearing loss on speech tones, R. 67 db., L. 
71 db.; 1.Q., 126; age aid put on, 14 
years; Dr. West’s Word Test, could not 
be given because of limited vocabulary; 
length of time wearing aid, 3 years. 

Speech: Practically no speech when ad- 
mitted to Conservation of Hearing Class at 
age of seven. Previous to wearing an in- 
dividual aid, used a group aid for four 
years. Speech at this time was very rapid 
with failure to pronounce r, s, t, d, and k 
in combinations correctly. Speech is slow- 
er and much more distinct since wearing 
individual aid. 

School Record: Has been in Conserva- 
tion of Hearing Class full time except for 

gym, art and industrial arts which he took 
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with normally hearing children. Finished 
eighth grade this year. 

D. S.—Age deafened, 4 years; cause of 
deafness, bilateral O.M.C.C. and nerve in- 
volvement; hearing loss on speech tones, 
R. 72 db., L. no response; 1.Q., 94; age 
aid put on, 11 years; Dr. West's Word 
Test, could not be given because of limited 
vocabulary; length of time wearing aid, 2 
years, 

Speech: Entered Conservation of Hear- 
ing Class with very little speech, all faulty. 
In addition, had Italian dialectic accent as 
well as over-exaggeration from speech cor- 
rection by an untrained person. Repeated 
words only. At present uses full sentences 
independently. 

School Record: Attended public school 
with normally hearing until nine. No prog- 
ress made. Has been in Conservation of 
Hearing Class full time ever since. Prog- 
ress has been doubled since wearing an aid. 

J. D.—Age deafened, 4 years; cause of 
deafness, O.M.C.C.; hearing loss on speech 
tones, R. 50 db., L. 44 db.; 1.Q., 108; 
age aid put on, 9 years; Dr. West’s Word 
Test, could not be given because of lim- 
ited vocabulary; length of time wearing 
aid, 1 year, 6 months. 

Speech: Uses longer and more complete 
sentences since wearing aid. Enunciation 
likewise improved. 

School Record: Placed in Conservation 
of Hearing Class in second grade. Achieve- 
ment equal to kindergarten level. Used 
group aid one year previous to wearing 
individual aid. Has had much trouble 
with aid. Off for repair a good part of 
the time. Has not as yet been able to take 
subjects with hearing children. 

S. S.—Age deafened, 10 years; cause 
of deafness, combined nerve and conduction 
deafness; hearing loss on speech tones, R. 
59 db., L. 62 db.; 1.Q., 111; age aid put 
on, 12 years; Dr. West’s Word Test, 92% 
on instrument recommended, 76% on in- 
strument parent insisted on purchasing; 
length of time wearing aid, 1 year, 4 
months. 


Speech: Same as when entered class. 
Voice very loud, no impairment. 
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School Record: Entered Conservation 
of Hearing Class at age of 10. Achieve. 
ment at fourth grade level. Progress satis. 
factory until purchase of an aid. Since 
aid is not strong enough to compensate 
for hearing loss, no benefit is derived, 
Constantly plays with it and begs to take 
it off since, “I can’t hear with it anyway,” 
Effect on school work most unsatisfactory, 
With the proper aid he would have beep 
able to attend classes with normally hear 
ing children and soon would have been 
completely rehabilitated. With present aid 
this will be utterly impossible and child 
must attend school for the deaf. 

W. J.—Age deafened, 4 years; cause of 
deafness, combined nerve and conduction 
type; hearing loss on speech tones, R. 4 
db., L. 46 db.; 1.Q., 106; age aid put on, 
12 years; Dr. West’s Word Test, 92%; 
length of time wearing aid, 4 mo.; speech, 
excellent. 

School Record: Entered Conservation of 
Hearing Class at the age of 10. Now at- 
tends 8th grade with normally hearing 
children. He is completely rehabilitated. 
Lip reading and hearing aid indispensable. 

B. G.—Age deafened, 10 years; cause of 
deafness, O.M.C.C.; hearing loss on speech 
tones, R. 61 db., L. 63 db.; 1.Q., 77; age 
aid put on, 13 years; Dr. West’s Word Test, 
could not be given because of limited vo- 
cabulary; length of time wearing aid, 1 
year, 3 months; speech, highly nasal be- 
fore wearing aid, now acquiring reson- 
ance. 

School Record: Entered Conservation of 
Hearing Class at age of 11, working on 
first grade level. Previous to use of in- 
dividual aid, she wore a group aid for 
one year. Progress excellent. In _ two 
years has finished work of first three 
grades. 

R. S.—Age deafened, 9 years; cause of 
deafness, measles; hearing loss on speech 
tones, R. 53 db.; L. 49 db.; 1.Q., 93; age 
aid put on, 14 years; Dr. West’s Word 
Test, 88%; length of time wearing aid, 
2 months, 

Speech: On entrance in Conservation of 


(Continued on page 594) 
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The Red Cross Carries Our Good Will 


By Vincent MarTIRE* 
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DEAF YUGOSLAV CHILDREN AT THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, LJUBLJANA, 


PREPARE TO SPEAK THEIR THANKS TO AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS REPRESENTATIVES 
FOR THE GREAT PILE OF BOXES IN FRONT OF THEM—GIFTS FROM SCHOOL CHILDREN OF 
THE UNITED STATES. ; 


HE first grade teacher at the Ljub- 

ljana Institute of the Deaf and Dumb 

in northern Yugoslavia summoned 
Drago Brajkovic, a shepherd boy. Two 
years before, on the stony plains of Istria, 
the boy had come upon an unfamiliar but 
inviting metal object—a hand grenade that 
exploded, leaving him deaf and _ speech- 
less, 

The teacher placed his strong, sensitive 
hand on Drago’s throat and the boy in 
turn touched his fingers against the teach- 
er’s throat. They felt each other’s vocal 
vibrations. The teacher moved his lips 
slowly and pronounced a syllable. Drago 
made an effort to repeat it. Over and over, 
the syllable was re-voiced and the throat 
impulses were registered by Drago’s recep- 
tive fingertips. 

In this way, hour after hour, year after 
year, teachers at the Gluhonemnica (its 
Serbo-Croatian name) had worked with- 





*American Red ‘Cross staff writer. 


out pause since the institute was established 
47 years ago by a local priest named Ignac 
Holsafel. Their reward comes when the 
pupil begins to utter clear sounds and then 
distinguishable syllables. 

On this particular day, though, the teach- 
ers almost hurried through their classes. 
There had been few happy days at the 
Institute since the war began in 1939. 
Ljubljana and its population of more than 
60,000 had been spared the bombing which 
destroyed so many European cities, but it 
suffered intensely under the Italian and 
German occupation. 

Peace did not change things abruptly. 
The war left deep scars of death, brutality, 
enslavement and hunger. These wounds of 
civilization will not heal completely for 
many years. Gradual recovery lies in the 
hands of humanitarians, regardless of na- 
tionality or political opinion. 

And it was one of these humanitarian 


gestures. that was bringing happiness to 
(Continued on page 596) 
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ADVERTISE MENT 


Alabama 


Birmingham & 

Miss DoroTHY VERNON 
1230-4 Terrace West 
Phone: 6-7416 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup 8. Woop 
8117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hille 
Mrs. Lucatia M. Moors 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


Los Angeles 5 

Miss Syspr. FRANKESNTHAL 
The Admiral Apt. 

840 South Serrano 


Riverside 

Mrs. FLORENCE LORBEER 
8157 Lime Street 
Phone: 272 

San Jose 

Mrs. LILLIAN C. DOREY 
685 8S. 5th St. 

Phone: Col. 165-W 
Santa Barbara 

Miss Frances E. Davipson 
1615% Bath Street 


Colorado 


Denver 

Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington (9) 
Miss Mary B. CAMPBELL 
1963 Biltmore Street, N. W. 
Phone: CO-1780 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Conn, Ave., N. W. 
Phone: North 1874. 


Florida 


Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. Porrer 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 


Rome 


Miss EvizaBEeTH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 
Phone: 6561 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Miss IRENE HUBBELL 
111 Jackson Blvd., Suite 424-5 
Phone: Village 8051 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
No. 912-410 So. Michigan Ave. 


Kansas 


‘Topeka 

Miss Auta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Wichita 

Miss Lenna Brysnt 

Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Boston 15 
Miss May H. L&avis 
886 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 16 

New EWNotanp ScHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 

Miss Harriet M. Grason 
70 Byron Avenue 

Phone: 3759 


Worcester 2 


Mes. ARTHUR J. YOUNG 
21 Fruit St. 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 

Miss ANNE M. BunGER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Hampshire 


Hillsborough Center 
Miss MAry G. HEARTY 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Sara 8. TemMPLe 
25 No. Harrison Street 
Phone: OR 4-7778 


Mrs. Susirz F. Variox 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 
Paterson 1 


Mrs. Maraarer S. RicHarp 
182 Ellison St. a 


New York 


MRS. MARGUBRITE G. JamEs 
570 Fifth Avenue, Zone 19 
Phone: Bryant 9-6500 


Miss Mary Pavuinge Ratu 
Mrs. KATHRYN A. ORDMAN 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss MARY Woop WHITEHURST 


654 Madison Ave., near 60th St. 


Zone 21 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MarGarstT DuNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 2745 


Syracuse 

Miss Evizaperux G. DeLany 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 
Mrs. W. A. Bupione 
2140 Queen Street 


Ohio 


Oolumbus 

Miss Mariz K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 
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Teachers of Lip Reading =» 


Massachusetts 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. JoHn E. D. TRASE 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranten 


Mrs. BeaTRICE R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave 


Swarthmore 

Mrs. Wm. T. CuaYy 

511 Walnut Lane 

Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp. 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 
Miss Marin SLAOK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCavuGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 


Greenville 
MIss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
. 117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 
Miss Louise HILLYER 
4138 A, Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston (6) 

Miss ALicg I. PUTNAM 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Houston 6 

Mrs. Lucttue P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 
LYNCHBURG SOHOOL OF LIP 
READING 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 
Mrs. R. A. DAVIDSON 
2517 Manito Blvd. 


Wisconsin 


Appleton 
Mrs. Evnora H. SPIEGELBERG 
Phone: 2343 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
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Pennsylvania’s School Hearing Program 


Three Aspects of an Organized Plan 


THE PROGRAM FOR THE STATE 
By D. E. Morvey 


follow-up program for school age 

children in Pennsylvania has been 
part of the work of the Division of Special 
Education, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. During the time the program has 
been in operation there has been a notice- 
able increase in the awareness of the hear- 
ing needs of the children of the Common- 
wealth. 

A number of factors have contributed 
to this growth of “hearing consciousness.” 
From the time of its inception, the pro- 
gram has brought to the schools a growing 
knowledge of how to find the acoustically 
handicapped pupils and how to meet their 
needs. Military service hearing rehabili- 
tation programs have publicized hearing 
problems, and some of the information 
gained is being carried over for applica- 
tion to the needs of children. Two out- 
standing service hearing rehabilitation 
centers have been located here in Pennsy]l- 
vania, one at the Deshon Memorial Hos- 
pital, Butler, and the other at the U. S. 
Naval Hospital, Philadelphia. People of 
the Commonwealth have heard of these 
centers, some have visited them, and others 
have had servicemen of their families re- 
turning from one of the centers to tell of 
various phases of hearing rehabilitation. 
Hearing publicity, hearing aid advertising. 
and the efforts of the various hearing or- 
ganizations have all contributed to the 
repetition of information concerning hear- 
ing needs of the population. 

Undoubtedly the factor which has given 
the greatest single impetus to the increas- 


Fi several years a hearing-testing and 


ing awareness of hearing needs of ~hildren 
in Pennsylvania was the passing of the 
Health Act in June, 1945. This Act re- 
quires a medical and dental examination of 
all school age children in Pennsylvania at 
least once every two years. A concomitant 
of the medical examination is a hearing 
test using am audiometer. Hearing testing 
and subsequent follow-up steps are now a 
required part of the schools’ responsibility. 
As a result, more and more public school 
nurses, teachers, administrators, and other 
interested persons are wanting to know 
how hearing testing is done with an audi- 
ometer, how to set up a school hearing 
program, where to get hearing testing 
equipment, and what follow-up procedures 
are to be used. 

The grades affected each year are 1, 3, 
5, 7, 9, and 11 (one-half the population of 
school age children). Approximately 888,- 
000 pupils are eligible for the audiometric 
testing each year. In order to have any 
sort of orderly, standardized program, it 
has been necessary to train persons of the 
various sections in the use of the audiom- 
eter, in setting up a local program, in re- 
porting procedures, and in follow-up steps. 
This training is usually accomplished by 
having a group meeting of nurses, teachers, 
or administrators who are to be responsi- 
ble for the hearing work in the schools of 
the districts. Either the county supervisor 
of Special Education or a representative 
from the Division of Special Education has 
gone to these meetings to demonstrate the 
use of the audiometer and to discuss the 
details of testing procedures and follow-up. 
Printed material is distributed which de- 
scribes the use of equipment, technique 
and follow-up procedures. 
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Each year phonographic type multiple 
audiometers have been issued to the various 
county Supervisors of Special Education 
for use in their respective territories. In- 
dependent districts have been loaned ma- 
chines directly from the Division of Special 
Education. Lately there has been a very 
noticeable trend toward doing the screening 
tests with an individual pure tone audiom- 
eter. Numerous districts throughout 
Pennsylvania have obtained or have or- 
dered their own machines. The local 
schools submit summary reports to the 
Division of Special Education indicating 
total number of pupils tested, grades 
tested, number of pupils indicating hearing 
loss, and follow-up steps completed. 

Follow-up procedures have consisted of 
notifying the parents of the child’s appar- 
ent hearing loss, providing them with a 
bulletin in which are listed suggestions for 
home adjustment of the hard of hearing 
child, and urging them to take him to a 
doctor for a complete ear examination. The 
classroom teachers’ attention has been 
called to those pupils whose tests indicate 
a hearing loss. The teachers have been 
given bulletins describing helpful consider- 
ation which can be given hard of hearing 
pupils. Any pupils who are found to be 
so handicapped that they are unable to 
make successful educational adjustment in 
the regular classroom are eligible for en- 
rollment in one of the three schools for the 
deaf in the Commonwealth. The expense 
of a child’s training in one of these schools 
is borne jointly by the Commonwealth 
and the local school district. 

As the hearing program develops, as 
more and more pupils are discovered who 
show varying degrees of hearing loss, the 
demand for definite solution of certain 
problems becomes more insistent. Refer- 
ence is made to such problems as providing 
adequate medical referral service on a 
state-wide basis; providing hearing aid 
fitting and guidance for children who 
would be benefited by use of amplification; 
providing lip reading training for all chil- 
dren who need it. There is a need for bet- 
ter educational provision for children who 
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are hard of hearing but who do not have 
sufficient loss to warrant enrolling them in 
a school for the deaf. Additional teacher 
training is needed in fundamentals of 
handling problems of the acoustically han. 
dicapped child. Additional nurse training 
is needed in handling the problems of the 
acoustically handicapped youngster. Par. 
ent education along these lines needs de. 
velopment. We believe that it is not enough 
to have tested the hearing of the pupils, 
The merit of the program will be deter. 
mined by whether suitable and adequate 
provisions are made for those children who 
are discovered to have hearing loss. 

The job of discovering all eligible pupils, 
instructing personnel to do the testing and 
providing satisfactory follow-up for all 
pupils who show hearing loss is by no 
means completed. However, we_ believe 
that progress has been made during the 
past five or six years, and with each pass- 
ing month we are working steadily toward 
our goal of meeting the needs of the acous- 
tically handicapped children in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


THE HEARING PROGRAM ON A 
COUNTY LEVEL 


By S. June Situ, Ph.D. 


With the passing of Bill 425 in Pennsyl- 
vania, the audiometer program in the State 
took on new emphasis. In _ Lancaster 
County, with two hundred and forty one- 
room rural schools and some 14,000 chil- 
dren in Grades 1, 3, 5, 7, 9 and 11, the 
chief problem was to organize coverage 
ior the county. The County Office pre 
pared a notification to Supervising Princi- 
pals, Principals, key school personnel or 
President of School Board, explaining the 
responsibility for the program and asking 
cooperation. It was suggested that each 
school district plan for the training of one 
person to cover all the schools in that dis- 
trict by either of two plans: (1) Employ 
a trained nurse for the necessary time re- 
quired, or (2) Designate an_ interested 
teacher in the district and provide a substi- 
tute for her during the days required to 
administer the tests. 
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The selected workers were asked to come 
to a central school for initial instruction. 
(These instructional periods are to be fur- 
ther developed as additional audiometers 
become available.) Sixteen nurses and 
twenty-eight other school personnel ap- 
peared at the training center and on them 
was placed the responsibility for adminis- 
tration and follow-up of audiometer testing 
in sixty different school districts in the 
County. 

The second problem in setting up such 
a program had to do with obtaining suffi- 
cient equipment. A unique situation exists 
in Lancaster County that each year a cer- 
tain proportion of the profits from the 
Sico Oil Company is pro-rated to each 
school district on the basis of pupil average 
daily attendance. Until this year no sug- 
gestion has been made by the President 
of the Company for use of such payments. 
With the passage of this new health bill, 
cooperation was obtained from the Com- 
pany to recommend that school boards 
use the money for health programs. To 
date fifteen pure-tone audiometers have 
been ordered in the county. Other dis- 
tricts are planning to share machines and 
place orders soon. 

The third problem of such a program 
has to do with follow-up. It would be 
quite pointless to spend so much energy, 
time, and money on administration of 
tests if no remedial work followed. To date 
the follow-up has taken the form of (1) 
Letters to and conferences with parents re- 
garding medical attention, (2) Home visits 
by nurses or teachers, (3) A community 
hearing referral center, in the process of 
being established under the sponsorship of 
the Junior League. The League plans to as- 
sume financial and scheduling responsibil- 
ity for medical referrals, set up a speech 
lip reading class, and arrange for hearing 
aid adjustments as cases demand. 

Another possibility for follow-up is the 
placement of seriously deaf children in the 
Mt. Airy School for the Deaf. During the 
year 1945-46, twenty-two children from 
County Schools were in residence in this 
school. 
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In planning for the future of responsi- 
bility for testing the hearing of children 
in Lancaster County, emphasis will be 
placed on: (1) Increasing school nursing 
service in the various districts, with hear- 
ing-testing as a part of the general health 
emphasis, (2) More and continuous ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for administra- 
tion and follow-up by well-trained person- 
nel within each district, (3) The use of 
pure-tone testing as a basis for screen and 
follow-up, (4) The establishment of a 
County Health Council within the schools 
of the county to act as a steering commit- 
tee for the program, (5) The inclusion of 
independent districts, private, and par- 
ochial schools by invitation to training 
instruction sessions and representation on 
the Health Council. 


MT. AIRY’S PART IN THE 
PROGRAM 


By MarcarReET BopycoMB 


From a recent article in the Votta Re- 
VIEW,” it is encouraging to note that in 
certain localities there is a definite plan 
to include, in the training courses for stu- 
dent nurses, lectures dealing with prohlems 
of the deaf and the hard of hearing. The 
importance of this training cannot be over- 
estimated, as it is safe to say that from 
almost every class a member or two will 
eventually become a school or state nurse. 
In this capacity, as well as in private prac- 
tice, there is an excellent opportunity to 
discover impaired hearing in your chil- 
dren, and knowing where and how to re- 
port such cases is tremendously important. 

In Philadelphia and vicinity many of 
the hospitals have been in the habit of 
sending representatives from their training 
classes to visit our school, and they in turn 
have reported to the entire group. While 
this has been better than nothing, it is 
not as satisfactory as a visit from the en- 
tire group. When these visits were cur- 
tailed because of transportation difficulties, 
requests came in for a speaker to come to 

(Continued on page 594) 





*March 1946, A Program for Student Nurses, by 
Rose Feilbach 
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Salesmanship for the Hard of Hearing 


By Dorotuy K. BRINTNALL 


pations all too frequently considered 

“impossible” for the hard of hearing. 
Both my experience and my observation 
indicate that the case is decidedly the op- 
posite. “Believe it or not,” a hard of hear- 
ing person can sell with both pleasure and 
profit. A few suggestions about how and 
what to sell may be helpful to those who 
have ‘the initiative and determination to 
tackle it. 

Before my marriage I had my own real 
estate business, with a travel agency and 
employment service as side lines to pay 
the overhead expense. At that time my 
deafness was not serious, but I cannot see 
that it would have made any material dif- 
ference in my success if it had been, except 
perhaps for the use of the telephone—and 
my stenographer could do that. I sold that 
business, including the antiques with which 
the office was furnished. It is still a suc- 
cessful business, run by a woman. 

For the past ten years my husband and 
I have had a successful antique business 
at Tryon, N. C., about which you may 
have read in the September Vota Review. 

At first, with increasing difficulty in 
hearing, it was my tendency to stay in the 
background and leave my husband to meet 
the public and do the selling. He saw this 
tendency and realized what it would mean 
to me to lose touch wiih people and be- 
come a recluse. I am grateful for his far 
sighted wisdom. It helped me to carry 
on and to prove to myself and others that 
deafness is not an insurmountable barrier 
to salesmanship. 

In this, as in every other business for 
the hard of hearing, the best crutches are 
lip reading and a hearing device. Each 
assists and is complementary to the other. 
Ear phones have been improved so much 
in recent years that thousands of users are 
going on with their lives almost in a nor- 
mal way. The province of the instrument 
is entirely physical. Lip reading, on the 


GS pation all oo is one of the occu- 


other hand, is a morale builder. It ig a 
psychological tonic for defeatism. It im 
parts a moral and spiritual uplift which 
the material device cannot give. It takes 
both crutches to keep one on an even keel, 

A salesman, either deaf or hearing, 
should read good books on his selling line, 
of course, but his own native ingenuity 
and ability to judge people will more often 
meet a situation than anything he can re 
member from books. Invariably I forget to 
use the ideas I once read about in my 
studies. A good rule is to let a prospect 
talk all he will. Encourage him to ask 
questions and tell his own experiences, A 
supersalesman draws people out and lets 
them tell him things. Perhaps he already 
knows them. Maybe not, but at least he 
stands passively interested while he is told 
what sort of sofa or table his customer's 
grandmother had. He may not be really 
interested but he must appear so, and it 
is surprising how many unique things can 
be learned to pass on to others or (as we 
do) put into a “Scrap-book of Ideas” for 
future reference. 

A salesman must know his merchandise 
thoroughly and point out all its good 
points, but he must in all honesty point 
out the defects also. In selling antiques 
we are very careful to indicate just how 
much of a piece is replacement. Only a ten 
per cent replacement is legitimate, and a 
buyer appreciates your integrity in telling 
him if there is more. A satisfied buyer 
is the best advertising and brings more 
business; also the salesman carries a clear 
conscience. In our business high pressure 
salesmanship is taboo. People are never 
urged to buy. A good display of antiques, 
and most other merchandise, enables the 
goods to sell themselves. We have it so 
arranged that a spotlight can be thrown on 
any article to bring out its details. Often I 
walk away and leave my customers to talk 
it over alone, or to browse around at their 
leisure. Then I return at intervals to answer 
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questions or point out details. People do 
not like to be watched or followed; and 
as for shop lifting, we have never yet lost 
anything of value. When the psychologi- 
cal moment comes and the decision is 
made, have everything in readiness to close 
the deal. A real estate man lost a sale 
once because he had to go and fill his 
fountain pen before he could have the 
check signed. It is a good policy to take 
back anything that is unsatisfactory. In 
the long run it makes the business more 
stable and creates a feeling of good will. 

Inasmuch as deafened service men are 
returning, looking for new business ven- 
tures, let us consider the home and its 
grounds. Make use of an old filling sta- 
tion, a basement or attic room, an old 
barn or chicken house or a roadside stand 
under a tree. A home business saves rent- 
al, wear and tear of going to and from 
the city, gasoline, shoe leather and clothes. 
Certainly there is much to be said from the 
health standpoint in favor of the country. 

Starting from a mere loaf of broad, a 
sandwich business has continued most suc- 
cessfully for twenty years in Greer, South 
Carolina. Seeing the need in a drugstore 


THE SMALLEST ANTIQUE SHOP IN THE UNITED STATES, BURGIN, KENTUCKY 





where he was employed, Mr. W. H. Wilson 
mentioned to his wife that customers had 
asked for a sandwich with their coffee. 
This was before the day of soda fountain 
lunches. So their sandwich business began, 
and shortly it was supplying not only the 
drug stores of their village but nearby 
villages, filling stations and large cotton 
mills in and around Greer. It meant hard 
work, rising early five days a week, and 
the constant supervision of eight or nine 
employees. But the work was finished 
early in the day, leaving ample time for 
their hobbies of huniing and fishing. 

Mrs. Elaine Barker of Burgin, Kentucky, 
had what we think was (until recently, 
when she moved to a large building) the 
smallest antique shop in the United States. 
It was in and around a tiny unused filling 
station. The shop inside was fixed up at- 
tractively, but outside in jars, pots, old 
churns, and skillets she had vines and 
plants growing, cleverly displaying new 
uses she had found for old things. Her 
shop was on a highway near a popular 
fishing club which helps her summer busi- 
ness. The adjacent grounds were so at- 
tractive that it would have been an ideal 
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place for an outdoor tea room under the 
trees. A few tables and chairs, a hammock 
and magazines, a sandpile or swing for 
children would have made the place much 
patronized by motorists. 

Other roadside businesses might feature 
craft work, woven articles, carved wooden 
things, hooked rugs, poultry and garden 
produce, home canned goods, freshly 
baked foods, casserole dishes of baked 
beans, chowders, soups, apple turnovers, 
and meat pies or pastries. Anything well 
made, attractively displayed, and _persist- 
ently featured will build its own clientele 
and become popular. On the Asheville 
highway at Arden, N. C., is a roadside 
nut shop which started in a small way and 
has been built up until it is now a fine 
business. The proprietors sell spiced nuts, 
orange flavored nuts, fudge, pralines, and 
other unique preparations of nuts, all of 
which lift them above the ordinary. They 
also display hand made silver jewelry 
which, too, started in a small home shop 
nearby. 

Mr. Bachelor, of Oak Park, Illinois, 
finding himself sudenly deafened, gave up 
his plans for engineering and turned to 
cabinet work ‘with the repair of antique 
furniture as a specialty. His wife had a 
rental library and gift shop. Both were 
housed on the first floor of the old family 
carriage house. The two businesses com- 
bined well, and they lived over the shop. 
Mr. Bachelor became so skillful that he 
now does all the repair and refinishing for 
the antique department of a large Chicago 
store. 

Cabinet work, upholstering, cane and 
rush seating of chairs and-similar craft 
work should all be taught in schools for 
the deaf and in rehabilitation centers for 
the deafened service men. Almost without 
exception the cabinet men and upholsterers 
are old or middle aged men and the for- 
eign born. Who will take their places? 
They learned their trade and work with 
meticulous care. They should be passing 
on their skill and knowledge to others. 

A “Party Lady” has only her services 
to sell. With a large unused room, she 
plans, does all the catering and gives chil- 
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dren’s parties. This takes the respongj- 
bility from busy mothers with inadequate 
apartments. She loves children and gets 
along well with them. Along with the 
party business she features picnics, visits 
to museums, circuses, zoos, art galleries 
and other places of amusement and edu. 
cational interest. 

Mrs. B. has for thirty years cared for 
other people’s children. She was left a 
widow, raised and educated her own fam. 
ily and now her eldest daughter is carry. 
ing on with her, keeping the children and 
even the grandchildren of her first patrons, 

Mr. James Huntington of Greenville, 
South Carolina, is a totally deaf photog. 
rapher. He is not a lip reader and must 
have conversations written out for him. 
That is a handicap, but his business is a 
success because he does expert commercial 
photography. A woman I know special- 
izes on taking children’s pictures in her 
own home. She started in this line to earn 
$100.00 she was pledged to earn by her 
own efforts for her church. She liked the 
work and later took a professional course 
and is now as busy as she cares to be and 
is never away from home. 

The home barber and beauty shop busi- 
nesses are both very adaptable to hard of 
hearing operators. They give their tired 
patrons a chance to relax and rest with- 
out being bothered with conversation. On 
a recent trip to Charleston we stopped at 
several antique shops which were owned 
or run by three hard of hearing women, 
and a fourth hard of hearing woman was 
hostess in a tea room. None of them men- 
tioned their impairment or wore hearing 
aids. It was simply accepted in a matter 
of fact way. 

If you like to mend, make button holes, 
doll clothes, good salad dressing, cakes, 
cookies, pies, anything to specialize on, 
let your goods or talents be known, and if 
they are outstanding the public “will make 
a path to your door” regardless of hearing 
capacity. Sell whatever you have, be it 
merchandise or service. Both call for good 
salesmanship, from which no hard of hear- 
ing person need be excluded. 
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Disappearing Aspirins 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


first holiday under the 5-day week. 

Kendricks got up late, did a bit of 
shopping, and, about noon, started for the 
suburbs with his lunch and a newspaper. 
He took a street car and rode to the end 
of the route, and then walked along until 
he found a spot that looked desirable. This 
was on a hillside. Approaching a clump 
of trees, he pushed aside the branches and 
found a tiny enclosed space, bedded with 
pine needles. He removed his coat, made 


Gis hot September 15, was the 


himsélf comfortable, ate his lunch, and ° 


opened his newspaper, but soon found he 
was too drowsy to read. Lifting his head 
from the paper, he caught a movement in 
the branches opposite. Bright eyes were 
looking out at him. He thought it was a 
squirrel, but he was promptly undeceived, 
for the branches parted and out into the 
open walked the smallest person he had 
ever seen. His clothing—but Kendricks 
suddenly recalled where he had seen such 
a costume. “Peter Pan!” he exclaimed. 

“Peter's in England,” reminded the 
small visitor. “I’m Norwood.” 

“Norwood? That’s a curious name for 
—for—” 

“For a fairy? Why? My father hap- 
pened to like it. He named me after a de- 
tective story—Sherlock Holmes, the ‘Nor- 
wood Builder’.” 

“So your name’s Norwood Builder?” 

“No, just Norwood. And don’t look so 
astonished. Of course fairies read detec- 
tive stories. And newspapers. May I see 
the sports page of yours?” 

Kendricks handed over the sports page. 
Fairy or no fairy, he could discuss the 
sports’ pages with any one. A lively dis- 
cussion was soon under way. “But look 
here,” he said, as a thought struck him. 
“How come I can understand you? I’m 
totally deaf; and a bum lip reader.” 

“Thought transference,” explained Nor- 
wood. “We use our voices, but it isn’t 


actually mecessary, since we impress our 
thoughts on the other person.” 

“You’ve got something there,” admitted 
Kendricks. “It—what’s the matter?” 

“Headache,” said Norwood, pressing 
his hand to his forehead. “Reading does 
that to me; not used to it.” 

“We can fix that.” Kendricks reached 
for his coat and took from a pocket a 
small box of aspirins. “You take one—no, 
I guess part of one will be enough. I’ve 
some orange juice left in this vacuum bot- 
tle. Put this bit of aspirin on your tongue 
and wash it down with orange juice. 
There!” 

“It really works. Thanks!” said Nor- 
wood, delighted, after a short time. 
“Headache’s gone. Say, I owe you some- 
thing for that trick.” He thought for a 
moment. “I guess I'll just grant you a 
wish—you know, wish for something you’d 
like and I'll see if our Queen won’t put 
it through for you. Make the wish any 
time after midnight.” 

“T’ll ask for a million dollars; that will 
take care of all my needs, said Kendricks, 
treating the matter as a jest. “If you—” 

But Norwood had vanished. 

Kendricks turned back to his newspaper. 
He naturally assumed that he had drowsed 
off and dreamed all this. He went to bed 
rather early that evening as he wanted to 
be up at 5:30 Sunday morning to catch 
the bus to the Beach, where he was to 
spend the day with Veronica Daly and 
her mother. Because of his total deafness 
he. didn’t use an alarm—he had been plan- 
ning to buy one of the new flash-light 
alarm clocks. He opened his eyes at 5:15 
the next morning. “I wish I could hear 
an alarm clock,” he muttered. Well, he 
had not set the alarm, but he suddenly real- 
ized he was hearing other things—street 
cars, milk wagons, birds chattering, peo- 
ple moving about. This startled him until 
he understood what had happened. He 
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had made his wish; and it had _ been 
granted. He could hear! 

He tried to adjust himself to the change 
as he dressed, had his breakfast and left 
to take the bus. One thing he decided on 
at once; he would act as though he could 
not hear. This was partly because he was 
afraid the condition was only temporary: 
and partly to satisfy a long-desired wish 
to know what people were saying about 
him! This latter proved rather disillusion- 
ing as the days went on. They didn’t seem 
to be saying anything about him. Instead 
of laughing and talking about him, as he 
had supposed they were doing constantly, 
they simply ignored his existence. 

On the other hand, he soon found that 
while he had been living in a land of 
silence, he had done his part to make sure 
that his associates were not. He was very 
noisy! He noticed it first that night in 
undressing, when he dropped his shoes 
with a bang to the floor. And on Mon- 
day at the office when he had occasion to 
use a pair of shears, he dropped them 
back into his desk drawer with a crash 
that almost lifted him from his chair. His 
office associates didn’t say anything; just 
laughed. They were used to that sort of 
thing, evidently. 

And other sounds! The singing of birds, 
for instance. He had longed to hear the 
singing of birds. But he found that in 
his neighborhood at least the chatterers 
greatly outnumbered the Singers. In fact 
their noise so got on his nerves that he 
chased them away from his window. 

He had grieved, too, because of his in- 
ability to hear the radio. Now he heard 
it—plenty. There were two or three near- 
by that apparently were kept going day 
and night. He wouldn’t have believed that 
people could listen constantly to such 
drivel. Bigosh, they have to; just as I do, 
he decided. ; 

He recalled, also, that only a short time 
before he had written a friend who tried 
to convince him that deafness ‘had its ad- 
vantages: “I’d have given all your sup- 
posed advantages for the privilege of 
joining for just a single hour in the dis- 
cussions at the League last evening.” Well, 


. Then 
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he could join in now, though he restrained 
himself and merely listened. And he had 
to admit that the time could have been 
much more profitably spent with a book— 
or even a newspaper. 

That’s why he made his way to the 
hillside the following Saturday, hoping 
Norwood might return. He did. After giv. 
ing him an opportunity to look over the 
sports pages, Kendricks explained his dif- 
ficulties. He didn’t want to hear. He 
wanted to make another wish. “You don’t 
want to make another wish—the Queen 
wouldn’t allow it anyway—all you want is 
to cancel the other wish—get back to 
where you were?” Kendricks agreed that 
this was so. “I can do that,” Norwood told 
him. He snapped his fingers: “There!” 
he noticed Kendricks’ look. . “Of 
course you wouldn’t realize at first—in the 
silence out here.” He took a stick and 
struck the side of Kendricks’ vacuum bot- 
tle. Kendricks heard no sound. He was 
totally deaf again! 

“Now I'd like to do something for you,” 
he told Norwood. “But, of course, we 
humans haven’t got anything to offer a 
fairy. Yes, we have, too.” He reached into 
his coat pocket and took out the box of 
aspirin tablets. “Take these,” he said. 
“They'll come in handy if you are bothered 
with headaches.” 

“Thanks,” said Norwood. “It may be a 
long time before I see you again—we are 
going to Oregon for a time—maybe a year. 
Good-bye.” He waved his hand—and was 
gone. 

Kendricks roused himself. He looked 
about and rubbed his eyes. Of course it 
was nothing but a dream. But it was no 
dream that he had a headache. He reached 
for his box of aspirins. It wasn’t there. 

Now, do you believe in fairies! 





UNESCO Month: Schools, libraries, colleges, 
and churches are asked to arrange programs dur- 
ing the period October 28 to November 30, 
to emphasize the aims of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion; showing (1) that mutual understanding 
among peoples contributes to peace and security, 
(2) how UNESCO can help promote mutual 
understanding among peoples. 
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Going Cycling 


By MICHAEL Eacar 


States call it something different. But 
cycling, biking, or just knocking about 
the world balanced on two wheels, makes 
a grand holiday in Britain, and maybe it 
would in your country too. All you need is 
a map, a little planning, a congenial com- 
panion with the Right Spirit, good weather 
(don’t believe all you hear about English 
weather!) and then a little courage. The 
Youth Hostels Association will see you 
through the rest very cheaply indeed. And 
you can explore just any piece of Britain 
that takes your fancy. I returned two days 
ago from a fortnight’s more or less gentle 
cruising in the country and very delightful 
it all was, in spite of a shower of rain 
here and there and a stiff wind to battle 
against occasionally. Believe it or not, in 
this land of mists and mellow sogginess 
I have stopped to sunbathe on haystacks! 
What’s that you tell me? “You're deaf, 
very deaf indeed, and cannot safely ride 
a bicycle because you wouldn’t hear the 
traffic behind or the horns of autos before 
they come round corners”? Don’t you be- 
lieve it! Ears are a quite unnecessary ex- 
travagance for a cyclist. I know, because 
I’ve been totally deaf for the past six years, 
yet I ride a bicycle just as often, and with 
just as much enjoyment as I used to in 
the days when my ears functioned in the 
way that God intended that they should do. 
Of course it wasn’t so easy at first. Some 
forms of deafness, especially nerve deaf- 
ness caused by meningitis (my trouble, 
contracted during Army Service), pérman- 
ently upset that small delicate organ the 
labyrinth which, closely mixed up with 
the inner ear, I understand, looks after our 
balance for us. So at first it was dreadfully 
dificult to remain perpendicular, even on 
foot. But you merely have to learn to 
balance in a different way. It seems that 
the eyes, with additional muscular control, 
gradually take over the duties of the laby- 


Piss ct all you readers in the United 


rinth, until finally a kind of artificial but 
nevertheless extremely efficient new balance 
system is evolved. When the take-over is 
complete it doesn’t bother us in the least 
that we possess a useless labyrinth. The 
new system is subconscious and quite effort- 
less in operation, just as the old one was, 
except perhaps when it is rather.dark. Many 
are the deaf who have been taken for 
tipsy in the depths of the night! Molly 
Mather, I believe, has told some good 
stories about this kind of thing. If I shut 
my eyes now I should walk like a “drunk,” 
so I keep them open and no one would 
ever guess there was anything wrong. It 
is rarely indeed that I remember just how 
it is that I remain upright. 

Six years ago my doctor told me that 
I should never be able to ride a bicycle 
again. That was when I was beginning 
to move about again with a stick, four 
months after the meningococci launched 
their attack. Yet within a few more 
months, after a great deal of practice, 
which started in the rose garden at home, 
it was possible to go out on the road 
and ride with as much _pleasure—well, 
really with a good deal more pleasure than 
before. Riding a bicycle after dark was 
impossible then, but now I find I can also 
manage that, although slow speeds are a 
little tricky and require concentration. 

What of the traffic? A mirror on the 
handlebars may prove useful for seeing 
behind, but most kinds in England are 
rather too low for comfortable vision. I 
found mirrors a nuisance whatever their 
shape and that the best thing to do, if 
you suspect a monster to be bearing down 
on you from the rear, is to turn quickly 
round and have a look. Provided you cycle 
in a sane and more or less sober manner, 
however drunk with sheer joie de vivre 
you may be, traffic will obligingly steer 
round you and it seems to me that the 

(Continued on page 592) 
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Fight for It 


By MiLpRED KENNEDY 


with five good friends from a delight- 
ful buffet supper at one of the famous 
eating places Southern California proudly 
boasts. Situated in the foothills, command- 
ing a gorgeous view of the sea, it is sur- 
rounded by trees, shrubs and flowers; it 
has atmosphere, and it provides food that 
delights the eye and stimulates the palate. 
We sauntered through the winding paths, 
sat beside the blue tinted swimming pool 
and watched the incoming fog drift across 
the valley between nearby hills. Then the 
twilight settled down with its long shad- 
ows and accompanying dampness and we 
sought the cozy hospitality of the house 
and the welcome of brilliant, adequate 
light. There were lip readers in our midst 
. three of us wore hearing aids, one 
was able to understand what was said 
only when seeing the speaker; two were 
blessed with a “normal” amount of hear- 
ing. It was a jolly little gathering as we 
sat in the light exchanging stories, await- 
ing the announcement of dinner. Hearing 
aids, lip reading and good mouths to read 
contribute to happiness and contentment! 
In due time we were summoned to din- 
ner, secured a table for six and made our 
individual selections from the buffet that 
provided soup, a variety of tempting cold 
meats, hot dishes, chicken a la king, meat 
balls a la tomato sauce and spaghetti; 
salads of every color, substance and va- 
riety; jellied desserts, pies, and cakes . . . 
all delectable, delicate, delicious. 
Conversation resumed in earnest as we 
seated ourselves around the table and 
began the delightful. task of consuming 
food of our choice. Slowly a strange sen- 
sation came over me, Voices near me and 
around me began to fade away, seeming 
to recede, growing fainter and fainter. 
There was light, so lip reading was sum- 
moned to my rescue, and after I had ex- 
plained, “My uearing aid seems to be 
going out,” one of the friends suggested, 


|’ IS mid-evening. I have just returned 


“It’s your ‘A’ battery gone; have you an- 
other with you?” 

Alas, I had none! This, in spite of the 
fact that I had been warned by the sales. 
man when I bought my new hearing aid 
a few weeks before: “Always carry an 
extra ‘A’ in your bag.” I had failed to 
heed this admonition! There was no help 
for me save my lip reading which, praise 
be to my teachers, saved me from undue 
confusion and embarrassment as long as 
there was light. 

The time came to start for home. We 
had used my car, the transportation being 
my share of the entertainment, and I was 
naturally expected to do the driving. I 
stood in the semi-darkness of the parking 
lot, unlocked and opened the door and 
ushered the friends in, three on the back 
seat, two on the front awaiting me. Sud- 
denly I realized that the roads were un- 
known to me, those who knew the way 
would have to direct me in the turnings, 
twistings, and ramifications of the nar- 
row suburban lanes until I reached the 
main highway from which point I knew 
the way to town. There I stood, presum- 
ably in charge of my own car, realizing 
that no one could possibly make me hear 
one word without my precious priceless 
hearing aid! For one brief moment it 
seemed as if I were precipitated into that 
old, hopeless “slough of despond” that, 
before my enlightenment through learning 
to read lips, learning again to hear and 
listen, learning how to use a modern 
hearing aid, I had known so intimately 
long ago! 

The driver’s seat was empty. I laughed 
aloud as I casually remarked to one of 
the group, “I don’t know the road home 
from here and in the darkness no one 
can make me understand a thing without 
my hearing aid. I guess you'll have to 
drive.” She took the wheel. I climbed 
into the front right hand seat, shut the 


(Continued on page 591) 
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Out of the Clouds 


By CATHERINE A. Hoop 


What’s more, she subjected her- 

self to the eating of humble pie by 
telling us about it in the June VoLTa 
REVIEW. 

She went to a swank dinner party. 
Everything about the food was perfection 
itself. Apparently the conversation was 
lovely, too—lively, with interesting possi- 
bilities. But the possibilities were all 
Molly had, at the table. And later in the 
drawing room they were all she had of 
the talk, until she was finally engulfed by 
that “social paralysis” of bitter frustration 
to which most of us fall victim at times, 
in our solitude of silence, oppose it as we 
may. 

For years I have followed along with 
Molly and her “starry-eyed idealism,” say- 
ing “life is all about us, we are full of 
spirit, so what if we are deaf? We can 
go blithely on enjoying life just as the 
next fellow does.” 

Molly has always said her deafness never 
stood in the way of her enjoyment at social 
gatherings, but now she has eaten humble 
pie and confessed an experience when she 
actually was miserable at such a gathering 
while conversation flowed around her, 
leaving her in baffled isolation. I, too, will 
now confess that while we can have won- 
derful times, we cannot enjoy life “just 
as the next fellow does,” so why should 
we try to fool ourselves—or others—into 
believing so? 

A short time ago, I had an experience 
similar to Molly’s, except that it was not 
so devastating to me. There was a group 
of very pleasant men and women having 
a house party next door to us at the shore 
and they invited me, along with some other 
neighbors, to a birthday buffet supper 
party for one of their numbers. By nine- 
thirty that evening I did not mind that 
the arrival of guests at my own house gave 
me a legitimate reason for excusing myself 
from the party. Conversation and gayety 


eh: Molly Mather had a bad time. 





had rolled back and forth around me long 
enough, while I took in only a small part 
of it. I did have a nice time during the 
cocktails and supper and the birthday cele- 
bration itself, and it was good being with 
those people, a few of them old friends of 
mine. But I must confess that the experi- 
ence as a whole did not make me very 
happy. 

Well, what are we to do? When a man 
from next door comes over and says, 
“We're giving Ann a little surprise party— 
come on over,” do we refuse to go? No, 
of course not. But I think there are things 
we must face and use to govern our con- 
duct. 

After that party, I thought about it quite 
a lot. Was I foolish to have gone at all? 
Should I stay away from things like that 
which point up what I miss, occasionally 
making me quite miserable? Another 
time, if there is no reason apart from deaf- 
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ness for leaving, should I try to stick it 
out? These were only a few of the ques- 
tions in my mind. 

It is good for us to get out and be with 
other people. As in my case, at the party, 
there were some new and potentially inter- 
esting people whom I thought I might like 
to know better. (And I did come to know 
them better.) We should keep ourselves 
open to things like that. However, it must 
be faced that it is usually an impossibility 
for a totally deaf persoén to be a part 
an active, reciprocal, happy part—in such 
a gathering. So I should have said in the 
beginning, “Yes, thank you, I’d love to 
come, but because of my deafness it is 
usually not possible for me to take very 
much part in conversation—you won't 
mind, will you,.if I leave early?” Some- 
thing like that, perhaps asking him to ex- 
plain to one or two others for me, so there 
will be no offense. (If when the party is 
in full swing and I find I am having a 
good time, there will be no law against 
my staying if I want to, but the way is 
prepared should I not want to stay.) 

A few years ago I might not have faced 
the problems so realistically. I would 
have been all for going along, fitting in 
as best I could, putting on a bluff of having 
a better time than I was having—being as 
“normal” as possible—and nearly dying 
of boredom and exhaustion! I'd never 
dream of an explanation that might sin- 
gle me out for anything bordering on 
special attention. But now I think that if 
we are in a social situation to which we 
cannot contribute or which we cannot 
enjoy, and it is possible to leave, we 
should do so without any qualms or em- 
barrassment. If people do not understand 
or are offended by our departure, those 
people are not worth knowing anyway! 

Mr. Earnest Elmo Calkins spoke in his 
book “Louder, Please!” of how he used 
to think it would be rude of him to read 
in the presence of a family gathering or 
other group, or to excuse himself from it 
when he could understand none of the con- 
versation. But once he overcame his timid 
and mistaken idea of what was courteous 
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in this respect, and did nct hesitate to 
read when sitting in on such groups, or 
to depart from them, he was happier, | 
was reluctant to come to his method, byt 
I have slowly but surely done so. Nothing 
tires me more than sitting with other peo. 
ple futilely watching, trying to get what jg 
said or trying to remain alert for any part 
I may be called upon to play. Now, | 
simply leave such gatherings when it js 
practical and I can do it inconspicuously 
and graciously. I even leave the table 
when a family reunion is in session and 
everyone settles back in his place to talk 
after the meal is over. This lingering at 
the table is a pleasant, leisurely, sociable 
custom, to be sure, but nine times out of 
ten it is only an agony of endurance for 
the deaf one, so why not admit it hon 
estly and be sensible? 

For the gatherings we cannot or do not 
wish to avoid, handiwork is a life-saver. 
If one can have ready something to do 
with one’s hands, it not only occupies the 
time but tends also to give an appearance 
of a polite attentiveness. I have written 
before of what can be done with imag: 
ination and observation, to amuse one 
self in such situations.* A member of the 
Volta Bureau staff, whose hearing is per- 
fectly normal, says that when her husband 
and some of their guests play poker, she 
gets out her needle-point. If a hearing 
person can, why not a hard of hearing one? 

I’m all for keeping the handicapped as 
normal as possible, but we do not urge 
a cardiac to run for a street car, or insist 
that a nearly blind man read a book in 
small type, or require a lame friend to 
climb long flights of stairs. Instead, we 
rejoice that they can do what they can do. 

Far more important than mental or 
manual occupation is our equipment of an 
unshakable philosophical attitude toward 
ourselves, our circumstances, and others, 
before we venture forth to dinner parties 
or meetings where there will be lively con- 
versation—that is, if we are not to go 
home with wounds to lick. No resentment, 
self-pity or bitterness can pierce our 

(Continued on page 592) 


*THE VOLTA REVIEW, May, 1942. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


at the number of letters I have received 
concerning the confession of social 
failure that I published in the June Mail 
Box. Apparently, quite unconsciously, | 
had built up a reputation for hard boiled 
infallibility and social success, though I 
have no idea how this came about, except 
that I tried to put a bright face on things. 
People continue to write to me about that 
Hollywood party I described. I even had 
a letter from Switzerland, exclaiming, “Lit- 
tle I had thought that could happen to 
you—a ‘failure’ in company when they 
wouldn’t let you lip read a sentence! And 
| was glad to learn you also were but a 
mortal.” 
Good heavens, what kind of person am 
I supposed to be? Another reader wrote 
from New York to say that my humility 
pleased him. I hadn’t realized I was being 
particularly humble, although I did say 
something about eating my words. Well, 
it doesn’t matter very much, because the 
comments I have received have been very 
entertaining. Here is one from Washing- 


ton, D. C.: 


] HAVE been immeasurably astonished 


Dear Molly Mather: 

I came close to gloating when I ‘read 
your last piece in the Votta Review. | 
didn’t gloat, because I wouldn’t wish any- 
one such a hateful evening. But I’m one 
of the friends who have been calling you 
a starry-eyed optimist, for giving the im- 
pression occasionally in your column that 
deafness was not much of a barrier to 
complete social enjoyment. I’m afraid, 
though, that you have misunderstood the 
objectives of those of us who have bawled 
you out for this Pollyanimation. It was 
not that I, for instance, wanted you to 
whine and moan over the pathetic lot of 
the deafened; I felt that by giving the im- 
pression that you, a deafened woman, 
breezed along among perfect strangers with 
normal hearing, as if you had no more of 
a handicap than a mole on your chin, 
would unwittingly increase the dissatisfac- 


tion of hard of hearers with their own per- 
formance in society. I could picture some 
of your readers, encouraged by your so- 
cial triumphs, going forth themselves, con- 
fident and hopeful of being centers of at- 
traction; and then, when they received the 
usual quota of snubs and indifference, they 
would feel terribly let down—more so than 
if they had continued to jog along at their 
usual pace, not expecting much attention. 
But now that you have shown that you, a 
gal with a high popularity rating, can 
have some fretful evenings, it may restore 
the balance of some of your less glamor- 
ous readers, 

I may say that I] have worked out a sort 
of formula for myself. As one who has 
to depend entirely on lip reading, I am at 
the same time engaged in work which 
brings me a certain quantity of invitations 
from people who are not bosom pals, so to 
speak. So I acclimate myself psychologic- 
ally to the invitation before I set jorth. 1 
think to myself, “I don’t know Mrs. Whif- 
fenpoof very well, and I probably won’t 
have more than a nodding acquaintance 
with her guests. So I am going to feel 
invisible, and try not to care if I spend 
most of my time propped against the door, 
or the table of hors d oeuvres or whatever. 
I’m going to study everyone and see if | 
can recognize any famous faces; and I’m 
going to study Mrs. Whiffenpoof’s interi- 
ors, and see how well she has arranged 
her furniture and worked out color 
schemes. And I’m going to sample all her 
refreshments, and see if she has produced 
any unusual tastes, and if so, how she got 
the effects.” 

And so on and on. I’ve been doing this 
for years now, and it works sufficiently 
well for me still to write eagerly, “Miss B. 
accepts with pleasure” to all and sundry 
invites. Of course, strangers can’t tell from 
looking at me that I’m deaf, and not in- 
frequently they start conversations. If, 
after a sentence or two, I realize I am not 
going to understand a word they utter, | 
say, “Look, honey, run along and play with 
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someone who will be a more rewarding 
companion.” Incidentally, | got a new 
reply day before yesterday, from a strang- 
er who sat beside me. I told her I was 
deaf, and she said, “Is that so? Well, | 
pride myself on enunciating so well that 
everyone, including the deaf, understands 
me.” And she was good, too. Incidentally, 
she was from Pittsburgh. I don’t assume 
from this episode that all Pittsburgh people 
are thoughtful and courteous and speak 
beautifully. That city probably has its 
quota of pebble chewers, like all other 
cities. 

F. S. B., District oF CoLuMBIA 


A Barmecide Feast 
I think that letter is delightful, though 


the moral reminds me of a game I used to 
play with a little girl friend of mine one 
summer when I was visiting a married 
sister in Nebraska. I was at the spoiled 
brat age, and had probably imposed too 
much on the good German girl who func- 
tioned in my sister’s kitchen. Anyhow, 
after we had made countless forays on her 
cookie jar and her ice box, she put her 
foot down and issued an ultimatum against 
handing out “something to eat” except at 
meal times. This left us at rather loose 
ends, since all our activities during that 
period were more or less centered around 
“something to eat.” I recall one afternoon 
in particular when, driven from the kitch- 
en, we sampled the apples on the apple 
tree and found them very hard and sour, 
as were the grapes in the grape arbor. We 
even looked disconsolately in the garden, 
and found nothing edible there except let- 
tuce, which neither of us liked, and some 
young turnips, which we pulled up, in 
default of anything better. 

“Do you like turnips?” I asked Jessie, 
my little friend. 

“No,” said Jessie flatly. 

“Neither do I,” I said. “But I'll tell 
you what we'll do. We'll set the table for 
a party, and we won't put anything on the 
dishes. We'll just pretend there’s some- 
thing there. That always makes me hungry, 
and if we pretend hard enough, after while 
we'll like turnips.” 
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Jessie agreed, so we set the doll’s teg 
table out under the cedar trees, with our 
best doll china and all the dolls in their 
best clothes. There was nothing on the 
plates or in the cups, but we spoke of al] 
sorts of good things. Politely, we offered 
them to each other. 

“Won't you have another cream puff, 
Mrs. Jones?” 

“No, thank you, Mrs. Smith. I couldn't 
possibly eat another; but I would like a 
little more chocolate ice cream.” 

“Why certainly, Mrs. Jones, let me take 
your plate.” 

After this Barmecide feast, we turned to 
the turnips; but alas, “I don’t like them 
any better than I did before,” said Jessie, 

F.S.B.’s_pre-party plans remind me of 
this episode. Although I have never made 
such plans in advance, so far as I can 
recall, I admit that I have enlivened many 
a dull party by studying my hostess’s decor, 
Less courteous than F.S.B., I usually re- 
gard the interiors with the idea of doing 
them over and improving them. And I quite 
unblushingly devote myself to the food. 
Even at a White House tea at which I 
knew nobody, not even Mrs. Roosevelt who 
was then First Lady, I had a wonderful 
time doing over the Blue Room as I con- 
sumed many heavenly little cakes. 

And that in turn reminds me of a warn- 
ing a friend of mine received from her 
doctor when she was planning a long 
sojourn alone in her country house. 

“Better watch your weight,” said he. 
“Food is a wonderful solace when you're 
lonely.” 


A Potpourri of Reminiscences 


Here is another letter from a friend in 
Boston, who not only enjoyed my confes- 
sion of failure, but also liked the letter 


from Lincoln Steffens I included in the 


same issue. In fact, it started her to rem- 
iniscing: 


Dear Molly Mather: 

Your letter in the June Mail Box inter- 
ested me mightily. It has been a familiar 
experience for me to feel that same form 
of “social paralysis” you mentioned, ever 
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since | first went into society at two years 
of age. In my adult life, my earphone has 
helped out tremendously, but I am still 
paralyzed when I am with people who do 
not “click.” It was a pretty tough experi- 
ence you lived through, but as I read it 
over again I was convinced that your hosts 
missed a lot more than you did. 

Do you remember going with a group 
of us, long ago, to the Italian puppet show 
in North Boston? On the way, you were 
stranded with one of the boys, and had 
his company for some time along dark 
streets when you could not possibly have 
done very much lip reading, but you took 
it all in your stride, and I saw you talking 
away to him, and apparently giving him 
a good time. 

I remember, too, a time years ago, when 
Jane and I were invited to spend the eve- 
ning with a lady who was a great admirer 
of Jane’s. The whole group was hard of 
hearing, but Jane was the only one who 
could hear nothing. Our hostess was an 
attractive young woman who had had in- 
teresting experiences in Russia, and we 
looked forward to an unusually good time; 
but the minute we settled down after din- 
ner, she set the phonograph going. That 
froze all conversation, and there we sat, 
Jane alone unable to hear any of the music, 
but compelled to sit there. 

I thoroughly enjoyed the windup you 
gave us with the account of the way Lin- 
coln Steffens handled the situation with 
Mrs. Wedgwood. It aroused my deepest 
admiration, and made me long to go and 
do likewise. My paralysis is a hangover 
from those early days, and the more I 
want to help out in a situation, the more 
paralyzed I grow. 

By the way, I am sure it was that same 
Col. Wedgwood that J. T. ang I met at 
the International Conference on the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf in London in 1925. That 
was a memorable occasion, for we also 
met Lord Percy and Lord Charnwood, 
whose Life of Lincoln gives such an inter- 
esting English view of our president. Lady 
Charnwood had a ruby as big as a hen’s 
egg rolling around on her ample bosom. 
Lord C. was very dark and slender, and 
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seemed like a polished edition of the man 
he so admired. 

That was also the time J.T. forfeited her 
dinner. We were seated at the banquet 
table opposite some very attractive English 
teachers of the deaf, and J.T. at once started 
in to get their views on different matters. 
But the banquet moved by the clock; when 
the bell sounded the waiters bore down in 
formation and changed the courses. After 
J.T. had lost the first three courses, she set- 
tled down to business. 

What an out of date letter this is, in 
the face of all that is going on today! 
We had the privilege of meeting the 
Ewings at the Horace Mann School last 
week, Such wonderful personalities! And 
our friends are coming. back with their 
tales of their work at Hoff and Borden 
And there have been other 
visitors dropping in from long distance, 
unannounced. When are. you coming to 
Boston, Molly? 

C. Z., MASSACHUSETTS 


I would just love to come to Boston, 
C. Z., for it is one of my favorite cities, 
and I have favorite things to do in it, just 
as I do in New York and Washington and 
San Francisco. I shall never forget the 
lovely morning that same F.S.B. I quoted 
above and I spent the whole period of an 
important Conference meeting riding 
around in a swan boat in the Public Gar- 
dens; and I never go to Boston without a 
trip to Concord to see Mildred Kennedy’s 
Barn and the Alcott House, which are en- 
twined in my affections. And I love the 
Paul Revere house, and the old burying 
ground on Copp’s Hill, from which you 
can see the ships coming into the harbor. 


Library Work, Anyhow! 


But that’s enough about Boston. Here is 
a letter from Kansas City that is good to 
wind up with, because it reveals success 
and promise after a long struggle. It is 
from a young deaf woman, a graduate of 
a school for the deaf and of a state uni- 
versity for the normally hearing. At col- 
lege she wanted to take up library work, 
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but the school of library training refused 
her because of her deafness. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

Have you any recollection of my last 
letter to you, written about a year ago 
when I was “down in the depths”? Well, 
you can never guess where I am working 
now. In a library! For some time, while 
I was working in the CCC office, doing rou- 
tine office work, I had been doing volunteer 
work at the newly established Community 
Library. I did this just because I’ve al- 
ways loved books. Well, I got fed up with 
the government job, which was not getting 
me anywhere, and I told the librarian I 
was leaving. She prompily said: 

“Why don’t you come over here and 
help us?” 


I was flabbergasted, for such a thing had . 


not occurred to me, as I really had been 
working just for the love of the thing. 
Now I have been here almost a year, in 
charge of the Catalog and Classification 
Division, and I love it! This is the most 
satisfactory and suitable work I have ever 
done. There are seven of us on the regular 
staff and several volunteers. The library 
is growing and growing. 

I wonder if you remember where it is. 
Jt is in Bishop Lillis’s home on Armour 
Boulevard, which has been turned into a 
library, conducted by the Sisters of Social 
Service, who have their American head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. Sister Christine 
is the Librarian here, and from the very 
first night I went over to do volunteer 
work, we “clicked.” Her lips are very 
readable, and she understands my speech 
easily. She put me in full charge, so I am 
my own boss in a way. The work is con- 
tinuous, with never a lull, but is most fas- 
cinating. I love the whole place. For a 
small library—we have only.about 8,000 
books—we have a fine selection of books, 
and the library is constantly expanding. I 
am thrilled to be connected with it, all 
the more so as I did not have to ask for 
the job. It was offered to me. There have 
been many volunteers here, and it is a 
compliment to be chosen_from among them. 
My college education and my love of books 
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have paid dividends at last. | am far more 
satisfied about my “career” than I used 
to be. I always felt out of place in an 
office. 

You.may remember that I tried to enter 
a library training school years ago, but 
was turned down on account of my lack 
of hearing. Sister does not think anything 
about my deafness. She says, “What differ. 


ence does it make, if you can do the work?” 


As far as cataloging and classification are’ 


concerned, hearing is absolutely non-essen- 
tial, and it is about time that those who 
manage library schools over the country 
learned the truth of this. It seems to me 
that library work is an excellent field for 
people who are totally or partially deaf— 
providing, of course, they have the required 
qualif:cations. After so many years of dis. 
appointments, discouragements, and refus: 
als, | have finally reached one of my goals 
—a worth while position. 
E. S., Missouri 
Good for you, E. $.!| And congratula- 
tions. I wish that more deaf people had 
your sincere love of the “thing for itself” 
which enables them to fix their minds on 
what they want to do and keep moving 
toward it, in spite of deafness. If they 
would only think of something they really 
want to do instead of thinking about their 
handicap, they would arrive sooner, it 
seems to me. At least that is my Pollyani- 
mated theory. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MATHER 





“Eyes That Hear” 

Those present at the Association meet- 
ing in New York last summer had the 
pleasure of seeing a delightful sound mo- 
tion picture entitled “Eyes That Hear.” 
It is gratifying to announce that a copy 
of this 16 mm film has been made available 
to the Volta Bureau, and will be lent on re- 
quest to schools, parent clubs, or other 
responsible groups willing to provide the 
cost of transportation and guarantee care- 
ful handling. The picture shows the educa- 
tion of deaf children at the Lexington 
School, N. Y. 
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In the Books and Magazines 


forty Years of Silence, by Clifford A. Brown. 

Marshall Jones Company, Francestown, 

New Hampshire, 1946. Cloth, 80 pages, 

price $2.00. 

Here is the simple story of the author, 
who becomes deaf when he was nine, and 
of his subsequent “forty years of silence.” 
Despite his handicap and the extreme sen- 
sitivity toward it which he suffered in the 
early years, he has lived happily, if not 
fully, as an integral part of a community 
of hearing people. He attributes to lip 
reading his ability to have done so. 

Early in his life he learned the enjoy- 
ment to be derived from reading, a skill 
which he developed to a high degree in 
his pursuit of the best in literature. 

His keen appreciation of the beauty in 
nature contributed much to his development 
of a profound spiritual sense, which is 
lacking in many. 

The book is a fine tribute to his mother 
“without whose foresight and brave self- 
sacrifice” it could never have been writ- 
ten. It is a tribute too to those who were 
his teachers during the four years he at- 
tended the Clarke School for the Deaf. 

—S. P. S. 


What the Otologist Should Know about the 
Educational Problems of Deafness, by 
Harriet Montague, The Laryngoscope. 
640 South Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, June, 1946. Single copy 50 cents. 
Mrs. Montague asks some of the ques- 

tions that parents might put to their doc- 
tors upon learning that their baby or young 
child is deaf. She also gives the answers 
that every well-informed doctor should be 
able to provide. Unfortunately, it is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule when the 
physician, or even the skilled otologist, has 
sufficient knowledge cf the educational and 
vocational facilities available to the deaf 
and hard of hearing to be able to “offer 
constructive advice to the patient he can- 
not help medically.” 

Most medical men would gain much 
from the suggestions put forth by Mrs. 
Montague in her imaginary “ideal inter- 
view with an ideal physician.” 


A Test of Lip Reading Ability, by Jean Utley, 
Journal of Speech Disorders, June 1946. 
This article is an account of a study made 

“to construct a reliable and valid test of 

lip reading ability having a sufficiently 

wide range of items to measure the lip 
reading ability of individuals from the 
third grade through the adult level.” 

A Word test, a Sentence Test, and’ a 
Story Test were included, the first two 
having been photographed on 16 mm. 
black and white film and the latter in tech- 
nicolor film. Thorndike’s list was used as 
a basis in word selection. 


Among the conclusions drawn was the 
opinion that in judgment ratings made by 
the teacher, a student’s lip reading ability 
cannot be predicted with reliability. Other 
conclusions were: “Lip reading ability 
cannot be predicted from reading level or 
school achievement. Lip reading ability 
cannot be predicted from chronological 
age, age of onset of deafness, or grade 
placement.” —S. P. S. 


Birds at Home, by Marguerite Henry. M. A. 
Donohue & Company, 711 South Dear- 
born Sireet, Chicago 5, Illinois. Illus- 
trated, price $1.50. 

This is a beautiful book for children— 
for the whole family. Lavishly illustrated 
by Jacob Bates Abbott with both black- 
and-white and color reproductions, the 
book presents an appealing account of thé 
everyday life of the familiar birds we 
see in our gardens and playgrounds. It is 
highly recommended as an educational and 
pleasurable volume for any child, whether 
his hearing is normal, impaired, or non- 
existent. 


Rehabilitation of Aphasics in an Army Hos- 
pital, by Vivian Mowat Sheehan, Journal 
of Speech Disorders, June, 1946. 

This article, as the title indicates, is an 
interesting description of work done by 
speech therapists during the war in the 
speech (and educational) program for 
aphasic soldiers at Percy Jones General 
Hospital, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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The Importance of the Use of Hearing; An 
address to the Chicago Medical Society 
by A. C. Furstenberg, M.D., Dean of the 
University of Michigan Medical School. 
Published in the Chicago Medical Society 
Bulletin of July 6, 1946, and abstracted 
in the News of the Chicago Society for 
the Hard of Hearing, Sept. 1946. 

Dr. Furstenberg called particular atten- 
tion to the advances made in the field of 
defective hearing within the past decade. 
The greatest contribution in this field, he 
believes, was made by the military service 
programs of rehabilitation for the hard of 
hearing. He concludes his article by 
saying: 

“The greatest humanitarian contribu- 
tion that could be made today to persons 
with disabling hearing impairment would 
be the establishment of rehabilitation cen- 
ters like those of the army, in strategically 
located parts of the United States. 

“The efficiency of service rendered by 
these installations has been of such out- 
standing and inestimable value to the 
military, that it must not be denied the 
millions of afflicted persons in civilian life. 
We must face this responsibility with a 
clarity of objective and precision of 
action.” 


Revista Brasileira de Oto-Rino-Laringolo- 
gia, Volume XIV, March, April, May, and 
June, 1946. Published in Portuguese. 
Inquiries may be addressed to Dr. Ho- 
mero Cordeiro, Rua Sao Bento, 181, 
Sao Paulo, Brasil. 

- This entire number is devoted to a sur- 

vey of audiometry by the editor-in-chief 

of the journal, Dr. José Eugenio de Re- 
zende Barbosa. He deals with the literature 
on the subject not only in South America, 
but also in Europe and the United States. 

The bibliography at the end of the volume 

mentions many articles by authors well 

known to VoLta REVIEW readers. 

It is particularly noteworthy that so 
many South American countries are rep- 
resented by quotations in this review, be- 
cause it marks an encouraging and signifi- 
cant indication of the widespread increase 
of knowledge in this field. 

—R. E. N. 
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_ Publications in the Field of Deafness 


Guiding the Hard of Hearing Child, by 
Waring J. Fitch, Department of Speech 
and Dramatics, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan, June 1946, 
Extension Bulletin 279, no charge. 


Together We Serve Exceptional Children, 
‘compiled and edited by Margaret Ziegen. 
felder-Brown. Published by the Florida 
Society for Crippled Children and Phy. 
sically Handicapped Persons, Inc., 786 
N.E. .72nd Terrace, Miami 38, Florida, 


Significance of Etiology in Motor Perfor. 
mance of Deaf Children with Special 
Reference to Meningitis;:by Helmer R, 
Myklebust, School for the Deaf, West 
Trenton, New Jersey. Published by The 
American Journal of Psychology, Morrill 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 


Helpful Rules for Training the Deaf Child, 
by Harriet Crittenden. Today’s Woman, 
September 1946, 22 West Putnam Ave- 
nue, Greenwich, Connecticut. Single 
copies, 25c. 


Syllabus of Audiometric Procedures in the 
Administration of a Program for the 
Conservation of Hearing of School Chil- 
dren, edited by Horace Newhart, M.D., 
and Scott N. Reger, Ph.D., for the Com- 
mittee on the Conservation of Hearing, 
American Academy of Ophthalmology 
and Otolaryngology, April 1945. Limited 
number of copies free on request to the 
Academy, 100 First Avenue Building, 
Rochester, Minnesota. Enclose _ self- 
addressed envelope. and 5c for postage. 


California State Department of Education, 
Library Courts Building, Sacramento 14, 
California. The following articles are 
available from the Office of Consultant 
in Education of the Hard of Hearing, 
above address: Bibliography in Educa- 
tion of Hard of Hearing Children; by 
Corinne Howe Bryce and Warren H. 
Gardner—How Teachers May Recognize 
a Hearing Loss; If Your Child Wears a 
Hearing Aid; If a Student Wears a Hear- 
ing Aid; Recommendations to Parents of 
Children with Hearing Defects; by 
Corinne Howe Bryce—Classroom In- 
struction; Report of Office of Consultant 
in Education of the Hard of Hearing, 
1944-1946. 


Oregon Program for the Conservation of 
Hearing, by Rebecca Overstreet. In The 
Journal of School Health, September 
1946, Vol. XVI, No. 7, 3335 Main Street, 
Buffalo 14, New York. Price, 25c¢ for 


single copies. 


Thumb-nail Biography: The Duke of Mon- 
trose, C.B., C.V.O., LL.D. In The Silent 
World, 105 Gower Street, London W.C.1, 
England, issue of September 1946. Price, 
sixpence for single copies. 
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A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Help Them to Hear, Too! 


Reading appeals to help people in devas- 
tated countries, all the time I see food, 
clothing and medicine mentioned. No 
doubt, these items are of first and utmost 
importance to all those who face death 
from starvation or disease. But one thing 
struck me about these numerous appeals 
—no one ever mentioned giving hearing 
aids. Now, the matter is like this: the food 
and clothing eventually will be provided 
by the suffering peoples themselves, also 
medicine shortages will be filled in due 
time. But only rich, generous America can 
provide help with one of those miracles 
of the twentieth century, the hearing aid; 
for'so many people all over the world 
never will be able to afford this item! 
I] know the post-war devastation from ex- 
perience after the first World War in 
Europe, and I also know the continuous 
misery. that does not leave so many people 
there and in other parts of the world. For 
many people to acquire a hearing aid is 
similar to becoming a millionaire. . . . 
which will never happen! A considerate, 
generous soul—many of them in America, 
I feel—would help someone’s learing 
somewhere in the world, if some organiza- 
tion would ask for this act of generosity. 
Not only those who enjoy the help of those 
marvelous gadgets, hearing aids, but many 
a “plain” citizen of this great country, 
would provide the cost of this “miraculous 
saver,” if only someone would ask him to 
do it. Many who don’t fare too well here 
themselves, would put a little bit, a frac- 
tion, toward buying a hearing device for 
the needy and unfortunate. I don’t know 
if ever anyone tried to give a hearing aid 
device to a needy sufferer out in the rav- 
aged world, through the American Red 
Cross, for instance. I believe that the hear- 
ing aid manufacturers would even add 
their share if their many customers would 
contribute either a whole hearing device 
item or just an affordable fraction of its 
cost. So why not take the lead—the suffer- 
ers themselves establishing a fund, a.“Help 
Them To Hear, Too” drive? Having the 
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experience and being in touch with so 
many other users, they could much easier 
than anybody else collect the funds and 
properly distribute where the need is 
greatest. Help of the Red Cross, or other 
organization, for distribution or adjust- 
ment, also would be easier to procure by 
a group of “experienced” people (the hard 
of hearing here). I’m positive of a success 
—and there wouldn’t be any human meas- 
ure to fully evaluate the gratefulness of 
desperate sufferers all over the world! So 
—let them hear that Chinese, French, Ital- 
ian, or whatever language is spoken around 
those who today cannot hear it! 

AREJAS VITKAUSKAS * 

43 Mercer Street, 

Jersey City 2, New Jersey 





Good News From England 
Friends and admirers of the English edu- 
cator of the deaf, Mr. F. Ince-Jones, were 
distressed to learn of his serious illness a 
year ago, and will welcome the news of 
his restoration to health, given in these 

lovely lines written in April, 1946: 

RECOVERY 
By F. Ince-Jones 


I hear the throstle singing in the sky 

And watch the clouds flit pale across its 
blue; 

The lambs are dancing in the fields and I 

Am dancing in my heart and so would you 

To climb beside the merry-moving stream, 

Where primroses and starry stitchwort shine 

And watch the royal cones of larches gleam, 

Intoxicating, heady, purple wine, 

Until the pain of yesterday has fled 

Before the resurrection of the Spring, 

For Fears that tortured heart and mind are 
dead 

And Hope again is King. 





Fight for It 
(Continued from page 582) 


door with a very decided bang, the lights 
were turned on, the brakes released and 
we started homeward. In the silence of 
that dark drive I did some clear thinking, 
and realized more keenly than ever how 
desperately and continuously I fight for 
my hearing and how amazingly I am re- 
warded! My thoughts went out to others 
who walk in the deep shadow of deafness 
and I determined to try to write a mes- 
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sage of cheer and hope as soon as | could 
get to my desk. 

Keep up the good fight, comrades. Don’t 
give up. Where there is any hearing there 
is hope of learning how to make more 
and more use of it . . . of learning how to 
reinforce it with a hearing aid and supple- 
mented by a working knowledge of lip 
reading. Where there is no hearing, there 
is the hope of learning how to become a 
better and more skillful lip reader. Fight 
on for better understanding! Train your- 
self to think in terms of understanding, 
dwell on the thoughts. Try to ignore, to 
forget, the negative reactions that so eas- 
ily rise before us. I repeat—fight for it! 
From whom comes the challenge against 
which we must fight? From our own worst 
enemy—our doubting, fearing, negative, 
self-centered self. Don’t take even this self 
too seriously. Be a good sport. Make a 
game of the fight. In one of the finest 
games invented by man, no matter how 
many different opponents one may chal- 
lenge, the real victory is won when a 
player betters his own previous score. This 
to any player, is of far greater importance 
than beating an opponent by a stroke or 
two. 

Fight for it! Fight to establish your 
own inner victory over that unworthy op- 
ponent, your doubting, fearing, indulging- 
in-self-pity, selfish self! Play the game 
ever intent on making a better score! 

But—take warning from 
neglect to carry that extra “A” battery. Lip 
reading is snuffed out by darkness. 


me—don’t 





Going Cycling 
(Continued from page 581) 

best policy is merely to disregard it. Now 
and then, of course, you may receive a 
slight shock when a fast motorcyclist skims 
past you arid you suddenly feel his engine 
in your tummy. But one soon gets used 
to this sort of feeling and you end up by 
finding it rather a tonic! 

A word on the companion. If you’re 
totally deaf it seems as well to take with 
you somebody who has normal hearing 
and who, cycling on the outside for conver- 
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sation (and biking is much more fun if 
you talk a little), can quickly pull ahead 
or back, if the situation demands Single 
file. I find I can lipread a cyclist while 
cycling myself more easily than a walker 
while walking, presumably because there 
is less bobbing up and down of heads, 

If you’re the kind of person who likes 
a spot of adventure, exertion and travel 
then you'll probably enjoy a cycling tour, 
however humble the day’s mileage may 
(Who wants to be grossly ener. 
getic?). And if you are also a sensible kind 
of person you will already have thought of 
far more words of wisdom and exhorta- 
tions to the uninitiated than I can think 
of, or have space to write down here. The 
ever changing scene, the delight of a good 
companion, the sheer physical joy of exer. 
tion and tiredness at the end of the day, the 
colours in the sky at dusk, and last, but by 
no means least, the perfectly marvelous gas- 
tronomic surprises given you by farm. 
houses buried deep in the English country- 
side—all these things and many more may 
fall to the lot of the cyclist who has long 
ago forgotten that. as a matter of fact, he 
cannot hear anything at all. 


seem. 





Out of the Clouds 


(Continued from page 584) 


beings if we have recognized and accepted 

-really accepted—the fact that only rare 
luck ever brings about group talk in which 
we are active participants. When we find 
ourselves isolated from the seemingly fas- 
cinating words and: ideas hurtling about 
us, our inability to participate is a fact 
for us to accept—again and again, if nec- 
essary—accepting this fact right down to 
the very bottom of our beings until there 
is no rebellion. at the injustice of it, no 
opposition or bitterness at all. 

Are we, then, to be mental and social 
hermits, never knowing the exhilaration of 
exchange of ideas and humor with agree 
able companions? Of course not! 

Again referring to Mr. Calkins’ book 
(I read it eight years ago—his ideas are s0 
good they have stuck in my mind), he said 
he had come to select his friends by those 
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whose speech he could comprehend. This 
struck me as a sad thing at the time | 
read it, but I have since found myself 
doing the same thing. It is a disappoint- 
ment to meet some person who gives every 
evidence of being one I should like to 
know better, only to realize I am hope- 
lessly unable to read his or her lips, but 
| usually do not try to pursue the associa- 
tion. It would only be a strain for me to 
try to understand him and a trial to him. 

Happily, it has more often been the 
case that the speech of the new acquaint- 
ance who has tastes and interests similar 
to mine is easy for me to understand. Per- 
haps those people “talk my language” and 
| thus naturally follow easily what they 
say. 

Always a wise practice, I think the 
choosing of friends, the giving of our- 
selves, our time, and our energies, to those 
people to whom we are most readily 
adapted through personality, intelligence 
and common interests, is even more im- 
portant to us who are deafened than to 
those with normal hearing. God has given 
us the power of choice; only lack of sense 
and will power prevents our using it. 

Through selecting friends by those whose 
lips we can read and who are of our mind 
and spirit, we may even find ourselves in 
small groups where it is possible for us 
to take part in the general conversation 
it has been our lot to be deprived of as 
a rule. 

I think. Molly Mather is quite right in 
putting emphasis on the positive aspects 
of deafness, but we can’t slight the nega- 
tive ones completely. Sooner or later they 
pop up in the road in front of us and we 
have to face them. 

So, after years of living up to the myth 
that I can be “normal” though deaf, I have 
come down several pegs to realize that 
“normal” for me is not hearing—not being 
part of gay repartee at social gatherings. 
Slow as I have been to come to it, no 
longer will I bluff; no longer will I pre- 
tend I’m enjoying the conversation of oth- 
ers when I’m not. Now, I behave normal- 
ly for me. I enjoy talk where I can; where 
I cannot, I do something else. 
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Shown above is a set-up used to test for 
glass-strain in Raytheon hearing aid 
tubes. The tiny glass tubes are placed 
in boiling water (212°F) for one minute 
—removed—and placed in ice water 
(32°F) for one minute. The tubes are 
then inspected under a microscope for 
cracks or defects. This severe test ex- 
ceeds the Army and Navy requirements 
for most tubes. Thus the wearer of a 
hearing aid with Raytheon tubes is as- 
sured of safe and depend- 

able performance under 

severe and quick changes of 
temperature. 

This careful testing is an- 

other reason for Raytheon’s 

superiority in the develop- 

ment and manufacture of 

**flat’’ high-fidelity hearing 

aid tubes. 


RAYTHEON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEWTON 


CE 10ce Me +4C€ ay C loctu Vid y) 


HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 


Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUN 
CHILDREN . 
Series I. 


Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__ 





$10.00 


Series II]. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual______________ $17.00 

Series III. Myths ______________ $10.00 

Series I, 1 and II... =—” _———CséP$'3:53.00 


_is completely rehabilitated and has been 
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Observations on Grade School Chil. 
dren Wearing Hearing Aids 
(Continued from page 570) 


Hearing Class, dropped final consonants 
and endings, substituted d for th and s for 
z. At present speech is excellent. 

School Record: Entered Conservation of 
Hearing Class at age of 9, repeating third 
grade. Attended all classes in seventh 
grade with hearing children. At present 


returned to her own school. 

From observation of the above cases, 
the following conclusions are drawn: 

1. A child equipped with lip reading and 
trained in the use of a properly fitted aid 
can be completely rehabilitated provided 
he has a hearing loss not greater than 7) 
decibels bilaterally, in the speech range. 

2. Children with a bilateral loss greater 
than 70 decibels before speech was estab- 
lished can, at best, expect improvement in 
inflection and tone quality only, with the 
hearing aids of today. 

3. An improperly fitted aid or one not 
suited to the type of hearing loss is worse 
than no aid at all. 

4, Education is accelerated in all cases 
with a hearing loss less than 70 decibels 
if the child is wearing a properly fitted 
hearing aid suitéd to his type of hearing 


loss. 





Pennsylvania’s Program 
(Continued from page 575) 


the hospitals for one lecture to each class. 

In one lecture it is only possible to give 
briefly an idea of the social problem that 
deafness presents; behavior symptoms it- 
dicative of severe hearing impairment in 
the young child; where to refer the parents 
for audiometric and psychometric tests; 
and what facilities are available in the state 
for the education of the deaf, giving the 
location of all special schools. 

To cover in general the questions that 
may arise and for which sufficient time is 
lacking, reprints from the VoLTa REVIEW 
are taken along, and every member of the 
class receives a copy of “If Your Child or 
Your Friend’s Child Is Deaf,” also an illus 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 








oe wn - ow — ” 
Fire-proof buildings beautifully lecated epposite Fevest Perk. Medern Dormitories and Equipment. 
Beet home environment. Pupils constantly im care of teachers or experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 


dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School. 


OLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 


LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 

















For further information address 
DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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HEARING AND THE 
SCHOOL CHILD 


By WALDMEN, WADE AND ARETZ 


A thorough and exhaustive survey of 
a group of hard of hearing children 
The book is divided into three parts: 
1. Hearing 
2. School Progress 


3. Subject Achievement 


Cloth bound $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


















BETTER 


HEARING 


with the 


New GEM-V-5 


Thirty-four years of hearing 
aid background developed 
this new, smaller size, lighter 
weight and smartly designed 
for all-around performance . . . 


SOLITAIRE 
SINGLE UNIT 


All Occasional GEM 


Call for Free Demonstration 
or write for Booklet “V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 
47 West 34th Street at Broadway 
New York City 


Hearing Aids of Merit since 1912 
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trated booklet of our own school show; 
the various activities. In addition, childre 
of several age levels are taken, if possible 
for short demonstrations. 

In Pennsylvania we are very county. 
minded, and there are many county organi. 
zations which ask for information in me 
gard to the education of the deaf. Hep 
again the school and state nurses have be 
come actively interested in our work, We 
are very glad indeed to comply with their 
requests either for a speaker, a demonstra. 
tion, or a day spent at the school. 

Under the Division of Special Education 
of the Department of Public Instruction 
there are County Supervisors of Special 
Education whose responsibility it is t 
place children from the fourth-class school 
districts who are in need of special educe- 
tion. These supervisors cover one, two and 
sometimes three counties depending upon 
the population. Trained as clinical psy. 
chologists, they carry their audiometers 
and other equipment into rural areas, some 
of them very rural indeed. They are doing 
excellent work in discovering and placing 
many children who would otherwise re 
ceive little or no special consideration. 





The Red Cross Carries Good Will 
(Continued from page 571) 


the Institute this bright particular day. 

The American Red Cross, in a program 
that began in June, 1945, has been spen¢- 
ing three million dollars in a Yugoslav 
relief program. The effort is spread over 
the six federated states of Yugoslavia, from 
Slovenia (where Ljubljana is the capital) 
to Croatia and Dalmatia, to the capital state 
of Serbia, down into Bosnia-Herzegovinia, 
to Montenegro and across the mountains 
to Macedonia. The Red Cross has distrib 
uted tons of medical supplies, surgical 
instruments, warm winter clothing, stand- 
ard food parcels and comfort kits. 

Now the students at the Gluhonemnica, 
some of whom had already benefited from 
the general distribution, were to take pat 
in a special event. The deaf boys and girls 
were ushered into the largest classroom. 
They were to receive gifts from the school 
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.and so, Bill, 
I'm back on top 
again. Yet only a 
year ago I thought 

_ I was licked because 
my ta had gone bad. 

It must have been failing for 
years but I didn’t realize it. When 
I did, I wouldn't admit it. Then 
came the day my bad hearing 
really threw me for a loss. I unin- 
tentionally said “no” when I should 
have said “yes”. 

After that, I got hold of myself 
and went to an ear specialist. He 
recommended a hearing aid. For- 
tunately, I tried a Zenith. 

So now I’m sitting pretty, hitting 


on all eight cylinders. Yep, Bill, I 
can hear again, and the world’s my 


oyster... 
* . * 


Visit your Zenith dispenser for a 
Free demonstration of the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid. You won’t 
be pressed to buy. Your own ears 
decide on performance alone... . 
What’s more, you can adjust the 
Zenith to your individual hearing 
needs with the flick of a finger. It’s 
as easy as focusing binoculars! And 
Zenith’s Neutral-Color Earphone 
and Cord are actually as little no- 
ticeable as eyeglasses! See your 
dispenser soon—and mail coupon 
below today! 
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Choice of Colors! 


Your choice of lustrous 
Ebony or new Pastel 
Amplifier at #o extra 
cost — with any of the 
Zenith Hearing Aids. 


A Model fer Practically Every Type of Correctable Hearing Loss 
Super-powered Model A-3-A $50 


Model B 


-3-A (Bone Conduction) $50 
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nearest Zenith dispenser. 





Address sh dota 








~ Mail This Coupon Today for FREE Descriptive Literature 
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! ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. [1-24 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Please send me FREE literature about the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids—plus name and address of my 
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Kinzie Books 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. For 
small hard of hearing children up to 8 years of e. 
The-plan consists of the building up of a fend. “a 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, ete., and gradually enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child’s 


SUID stinssnscccisatdenindiabhanddtseindibapverscnnktasibseunmaseviiergete $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II. For 
children from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 


and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading........ $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning of formal lip reading instruction. In 
addition to lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
ful in adult as well as junior classes................:.+.+ $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
IV—a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
for the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. ‘‘The most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”— 
Pe I en  - scususbontasbunnert $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICES 


Books I, II, and III (mimeographed).................. $7.50 
Mirae: Bh hg ees I OU Iii ceesccnnncdassvesnssnciecsee 10.50 


All prices postpaid in the United States 
Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 














Fill their lives with happy childhood 


memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
Fee $650. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Board. Modern hearing aids. 
Preschool through Elementary. 


Registration for 1946 in Nursery School 
for Deaf Babies. 
Hard of ‘hearing children may enroll at 
any time to complete their education with 
Lip-Reading. No child, with a knowledge 
of the Sign Language, admitted to camp 
or school. 
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children of the United States. The Ameri- 
can boys and girls, through their Junior 
Red Cross, had put together with their own 
talents and money the educational gift 
boxes piled high in a corner of the class. 
room. 

In an air of excited timidity, the Yugo- 
slav children came forward one by one to 
receive the packages—aware beforehand 
that the American children had enclosed a 
special toy or present in each package, 
Their trembling hands fondled the wrap. 
ping first, then lifted the box lids. A sud. 
den murmur of monosyllabic noises burst 
like a shower of gladness. In their tragic 
lives, the younger children had never seen 
most of these wonderful things. 

These were veritable treasure chests 
filled with pencils and colored crayons, 
handbags, the dolls American girls had 
fashioned from _ highly-colored yarns. 
There were face cloths and sweet-smelling | 
soap; toothbrushes and toothpaste, needles, 
buttons and thread—commonplace in the 
United States, but amazing:*rarities in 
Ljubljana. 

Martin Lovsin came forward. He faced 
Robert Dickie, the American Red Cross 
civilian relief man. A small boy of 15, 
Martin was an eighth grade student. His 
father was a shoemaker and a Partisan 
who had fought the Germans. In toneless 
monosyllables, Martin enunciated well- 
formed words of thanks. His sharp eyes 
seemed to watch each word as his lips 
shaped the gratitude of his classmates. He 
completed the speech without a slip, ex- 
changed warm looks with his teacher, then 
turned and handed the American a red- 
bound book, the volume that had _ been 
issued on the 40th anniversary of the 
school. 

While the deaf children continued dip- 
ping into their magic boxes, the party 
passed on to another classroom. Gathered 
there were 16 blind children, refugees from 
a School for the Blind in the nearby vil- 
lage of Kocevje. They had accepted an 
invitation to live and study at Ljubljana 
after their school and village were com- 
pletely destroyed by the Germans. 

It was an exciting moment for the blind 
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It’s Hear! 







FING Wa Tex 


CLEARTONE 


AN AMERICAN SOUND PRODUCT 
mei 


MINIATURE PARTS 
NEW IMPROVED HEARING 


@ Revolutionary case-within-a-case reduces case 
end clothing noises. 

@ Invisible earmold. No receiver in the ear. 

@ Special made wien for difficult cases. 





30 
VOLTS 


@ Miniature Walky-Talkie A-Cells and Minimax 8-Cell Phone 

@ Super-crystal magnetic and bone receivers. or 

@ Greater distance, better understanding. Appointment 
@ Tone control and cut-out for background noises. oa 

@ Reduced hollow scratchy and muffied sounds. 

@ Instantaneous tube and chassis replacement. — 


LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCES Booklet $ 


AMERICAN SOUND PRODUCTS Inc. 


104 S. Michigan Ave. e Suite 1528 ® Randolph 3907-8-9 





No other hearing aid in the country has the “sock” and sales record, we 
believe, of this copy currently running in many cities. 


“THE SMALLEST EAR-AID IN THE WORLD" is taking the hearing public 


by storm! 


CLEARTONE production is rapidly making it possible to appoint other 
dealers. 


A new and attractive type of dealer-deal and protection awaits the enquiry 
of competent and progressive dealers. 


AMERICAN SOUND PRODUCTS, INC. 
Offices: 104 S$. Michigan Ave. 

Plant: 2454 S. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 


oneineenenien 
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AMAZINGLY TINY! 
THE NEW (1947) 


MONO - PAC 


HEARING AID 


ONE UNIT 


(with earpiece 
and cord) 


About 4 
the Size of 
Old Style 
Hearing Aids 


aan 


, 
S SO TINY! SO CLEAR! 
SO POWERFUL! 





- 


12 ADVANTAGES 


MEAN NEW HEARING EASE! 
(Check These 5—Then Rush Coupon for full facts!) 


* eereene in one small unit (plus ear- 
piece and cord.)No separate battery 
pack, no battery wire. 


, The Powerful new hearing “X-Cell” bat- 
* tery that outperforms units 5 times its size. 


3, Range Selector filters out background 
noises. 


4. . “ified Economy Control cuts battery 
in 


5. Scientific, Personal fitting for your own 
type of hearing loss. 
BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
Beltone Building, Dept. VR-10, 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, iil. 


FREE Book or Demonstration 


Mail Coupon 









Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 

ae ey Dept. °%-10 

1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 

Without obligation, prove to me that the new Beltone 
Mono-Pac will help me HEAR BETTER. 


Name 


Addr 
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children, who had lost their school, their 
clothes and all their equipment, including 
their precious Braille machine. 

The distribution of boxes began. But 
here there were occasional awkward 
pauses. To some of these boys and girls 

those who had not been blind from 
birth—the eternal darkness was. still 
strange and bitter. But in their darkness 
the Yugoslav children fingered each object 
lingeringly—the dolls, the handkerchiefs, 
the modeling clay, skip ropes, the more 
essential but not more acceptable school 
and comfort articles. 

Mirko Dermelj, the school director, 
spoke in Serbo-Croatian of “this great and 


bountiful gift from the children of 
America . . . a miracle in the midst of 
tragedy.” The toys and _ educational 


equipment would be used, he said, in 
teaching the children new words and 
sentences. And most of all, the gifts would 
teach them a new sense of the great hu- 
manitarian spirit abroad in the world; 
about America and Americans—the true 
spirit of Americans. 





St. Christopher’s School 
(Continued from page 567) 


have decided to work on a “basic English” 
language scheme similar to a plan for 
which Mr. Swayne, Headmaster of the 
Margate School, England, won the “Braid- 
wood Medal” last year. Some alterations 
and adaptations for local conditions will be 
necessary. 

All the time we have to bear in mind 
the homes and backgrounds of our chil- 
dren. They come from the laboring, do- 
mestic class and that is the liie that we 
must fit them for when they leave us. It 
is difficult to strike the right balance be 
tween giving them a good high standard of 
living and yet preparing them to take their, 
places in their home surroundings and 
among their own people; hence all their 
domestic and household chores. So far not 
many children have become old enough to 
leave the school, which they do at sixteen, 
but we hope that when they do they will 
earn their own living. Unfortunately, as 
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Hearin g Cid Carriers 
for 


MEN ... WOMEN ... CHILDREN 


Smartly styled Hearing Aid Carriers by Corre provide 
just the answer to . . . “How should I carry my hearing 
aid?” For, these new Carriers are scientifically designed 
to provide maximum comfort and convenience for men 
. women ... and children. At the same time, the 
Carrier acts as a protective covering for the hearing aid 
. . . keeping it snug to the body and protected from 
knocks or jolts, yet maintaining as much of the original 
clarity of the hearing aid as is scientifically possible. 


for WOMEN bed 


Corre Carriers are available in various styles 
.. . for wearing on the leg . . . between or below 
the breasts . . . like the neat “tuck away” at the 
left... or under the arm. Designed in satin or 
satin damask in sizes to fit any make of hearing 
aid. Each carrier is easily adjusted to fit your 
requirements. 


for MEN... 


A rugged Carrier with removable and adjustable bat- 
tery carrier. Distributes weight of hearing aid evenly. 
Models for all makes of batteries and hearing aids. 


for CHILDREN wes 


This overall vest with front or back buttoning is just 
the thing for growing boys and girls. Available with 
either transmitter carrier alone or with battery carrier, 
as shown. State child’s size if ordering direct. 











F TEC . « « Write today for FREE illustrated folder 
of the complete line of Corre Hearing 

Aid Carriers. This new folder iNus- 
trates hearing aid carriers and 
ways of wearing them. 












DEALERS 


A few territories 
are still avail- 
able for Corre 
Carriers. Write 
today for com- 
plete information 
and prices. 








CORRE CARRIERS 
209 South State St. Chicago 4, Ill. 
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* Enough to meet urgent needs of 
those who are hard of hearing. 


* Ask your local Telephone Business 
Office for a demonstration. 











STOCK EAR MOLDS 


Especially eer to fit the average ears, 
giving inaxi- 
mum comfort 
and efficiency. 
Made of clear 
Lucite. This 
material can 
be easily filed 
and _ polished 
for slight 
alterations. 
Adapted to ali 
types of midg- 
et receivers. 
No plaster im- 
pression neces- 
sary. Size may 
be determined 
by a novel pa- 
per scale sup- 
plied on re- 
quest. 
DEALERS—Write for Prices Today. 
WE ARE ALSO EQUIPPED 
TO MAKE REPAIRS ON 


ALL HEARING AIDS 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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yet there is little understanding in th 
country of the problems of the deaf. Thrs 
girls who are leaving us in a few week 
time are having an intensive course jy 
domestic work in the hope that they yj 
be so employed when they leave. Two 
them, however, have no speech or writig 
language and it would need a very patiey 
and understanding person to employ them 
Trying to bear in mind this training fy 
the future and also bearing in mind th 
economic necessity for the children to & 
work here 
the time table cannot be as academic « 
it is at home. It is only in the morning 
from nine to twelve-fifteen with a quarte 
of an hour’s break, that we can do schod 
work. The afternoons are spent by th 
boys in field work and carpentry. We 


a great deal of the domestic 



























large grounds and about four acres 
under cultivation. Actually we find 


the heavy digging is beyond the capacity dl 
the boys, so we are arranging to employ 
a man for that purpose. The carpenty 
work is in its infancy and the boys am 
learning the use of tools and to assist ti 
master. Many of the boys are too sm 
to handle the large tools themselves, bil 
we are hoping to build up some conseculitf} 
training and make them self reliant. 
girls spend -their afternoons doing nee 
work and sisal craft. By combined efit 
they make their school uniforms, and 
busy making mats, slippers and belts 
which the little ones do the plaiting. 
Saturday mornings the girls are bi 
mending clothes and linen while the bam 
are busy in the grounds, and two or thi 
of them‘have the excitement of going ® 
market to help carry up the weekly supp 
of vegetables and fruits. 
In spite of the worry and responsibil 
I have no regrets over coming. The coli 
try is beautiful, the climate grand, af 
the fruit and food in general are a tf 
mendous treat after Austerity England, 
is lovely to be wearing cotton frocks 
sandals. I love the people. In the cou 
the negro population is so cheerful 
polite, and the upper class Jamaicans 
very hospitable and friendlv towards @ 
stranger in their midst. Browns Tow 
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® @ I'll be able to hear better. And clarity and 
intelligibility are what I want ina hearing aid. 


Ef = @ There’s no need to wear bulky batteries 
and long battery cords. The midget batteries 
can be worn close to the amplifier. 


@ Interchangeable battery packs will give me 
the “right” pack for every occasion—formal or 
everyday use. Changing packs is easy. 


@ I can save on operating costs. The Economy 
Pack averages less than 14¢ an hour, the very 
small Tiny Pack about 2¢ an hour. 
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@ The Model 64 is easy to operate. I can turn it on 
and off without disturbing the volume adjustment. 
Saves finding the right volume each time. 





@ I'm sure it’s dependable. Designed in Bell Tele 
phone Laboratories, made and warranted by Western 
Electric, the Model 64 will give me years of service. 


@ It is sold only by a Western Electric Hearing Aid 
dealer, and will be serviced by a hearing aid specialist. 
I value his continued interest, his excellent advice. 


@ Country-wide servicing is important. Wherever I go, 
there’s a dealer somewhere near if I need him—listed in 
the Classified Telephone Directory. 


@ Incidentally—there’s a dealer near you, listed 
under “Hearing Aids” in your Classified Telephone 
Directory. Pay him a visit and try the Model 64. 
You'll like it, too. 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


ACHIEVEMENT °OF BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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itself is a quiet little place, but it has, 
cinema and a bridge and tennis club, |f/% 
have paid frequent visits to Kingston when #5 
life can be very gay. Altogether I gp 
revelling in the extraordinary interest of 
the whole new way of living. I only hop fis 
I manage to succeed in doing what I pla 2) 

























for the children, and should be more tha} 
grateful if anyone can offer any suggestion |, > S) 
that would help me in my work here, 4 } 
ae eee i aa\t 
Recently Elected Directors wa 
(Continued from page 561) _ 
rope and she accompanied her husband} © 
to Moscow when he went there with the aN 
Dewey Educational Mission. It was at tha }i*:} 
A New Alarm for the time that she was made an honorary mem | ~ 
ber of the Moscow Club for Fluent Lip 
Readers. Mrs. Norris is now living in 
Hard-of-Hearing Boston and spends her summers at Chat. 
ham. She gives unstintingly of her tim 
and ability to those who, like herself have 
a hearing handicap. 

Frank H. Reiter is a graduate of Pen». 
sylvania State Teachers’ College, of Mub- 
lenberg College, and of Lutheran Theol- 
ogical Seminary. He earned the degree of 

And iv’ sa Doctor of Philosophy at the University of 
a — sted new —dependable, pleas- Pennsylvania. : | 
The Telechven tho-Coll: weakens you His teaching career started in the pri 
gently with a flashing light. All you do is ae a Se Penneyieay 
set the Lite-Call like an ordinary alarm School for the Deaf at Mt. Airy, in 190). 
clock and plug in your bedside lamp. Right Five years later he went to the University of 
on the dot your lamp begins to flash. It Pennsylvania as an instructor in the Depatt- 
keeps flashing till you waken and turn it ment of Psychology, and at the same time 
off. Tests prove the flashing light will rouse he served as assistant to the Director of 
you even in daylight. the Speech Clinic. In 1920 he became di- 
The Lite-Call comes in an attractive rector of the Psycho-Educational Clinic of 
ivory-colored plastic case. Its time-proved the Public Schools of Newark, New Jersey, 
a yore electric motor is precision built. and in 1925 was appointed Director of 
elechron’s exclusive lubrication system Seectal Education fu the Departulll 
assures years of accurate time, without oe ; en , ee 
winding, oiling or regulating. Public Instruction in the State of Pennsyl- 
sindbis tities tite din atineees vania. It was in 1936 that Dr. Reiter as 
sumed the Principalship of the Clarke 
evined at enle DERS School, which position he still holds. ly 

In addition to his extensive work . " 

f education of deaf and hard of hard 0 
Telechrora hearing children, Dr. Reiter has had 4 
ELECTRIC CLOCKS great deal of experience in psychological 

work and in the study of mentally retarded 
TELECHRON, INC., Ashland, Macs. children. — 
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«| ™~ Yes, thousands are hearing day after day, in business contacts, in 


general conversation . . . and are enjoying social and recreational 
activities through the constant use of Radioear... 


—Because in Radioear they have found exactly the hearing qual- 
ities they want. 


en ee ee 


—Because in Radioear they have experienced exactly the hearing 
aid wearing comfort and convenience they desire. 


—Because in Radioear they are receiving exactly the service they 
know is necessary to satisfactory, uninterrupted hearing. 


—Because in Radioear they can get the most modern develop- 
ments of Radioear’s hearing aid engineering such as the 
“High-Temp” microphone (unaffected by high temperatures)— 
and “Twin-Reactor” Bone Conduction Receiver (smaller with 
increased power.) — 


Prove to yourself, as thousands have done, that Radioear is the 
answer to your hearing problem. Make a special point of stopping 
in at your nearest Radioear Distributor for a free demonstration. 


RADIOEAR 
Quality Hearing bids 


“ANYTHING WORTH HEARING IS WORTH HEARING RIGHT" 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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The Nitchie School of Lip Reading 


Mary Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling Ordman 


irector ssociate 


Private Lessons—Practice Classes—Normal Course 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Near 43rd Street 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
Otologist 
Specializing in the fitting of hearing aids 


The most efficient and wearable instrument 
for each patient is the one recommended. 


Hours 9:30-4-30. Saturday 9:30-1:00. By appointment. 
475 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
(cor. 41st St.) LE 2-3427 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


STUDIO for HEARING REHABILITATION 
Auditory Training and Lip Reading 
Fitting of Hearing Aids and Instruction in their use 
654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bu 8-6123 








Aural Re-Education: Psychological 
and Therapeutic Aspects 


By Morkovin, Kinkade and Caziare. 43 pp., 1946, with bibli- 
ography. One copy, 75c; 10 copies, $6.50; 20 copies, $10.00, 
postpaid. Make orders and checks to Mrs. Mary Rogers Miller, 
1209 Crenshaw Blivd., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 





Logical System of Language Teaching 


and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 


ordered. 
Send orders and inquiries to 
M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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An Acoustic Program 
(Continued from page 560) 


watches, “The dog says, ‘bow-wow’!” [g 
the child watch you as you repeat, “boy. 
wow, several times. 

Use the low-hung mirror. Have th 
child in such a position that he is able tp 
see your face in the mirror and, at the 
same time, get the impression through his 
ear as you speak. Both you and the child 
face the mirror. With your mouth nea 
his ear, his hand on your cheek, if pos 
sible. and his eyes directed at your face 
in the mirror, say, pointing to the toy 
dog or to a picture of a dog, “Thre dog 
says, ‘bow-wow!” By using the mirror 
in this manner, the child is able to lipread 
as he sees your face, receive the auditor 
impression as you speak into his ear, and 
to feel the vibration by touching your face 
and through contact with your body. 

Let him see, listen, and feel while you 
say. “bow-wow,” several times. Keep re. 
ferring to the toy or the picture. 


Try Without Looking 


Assuming the same position before the 
mirror, take a piece of paper and hold it 
in front of your mouth so that the child 
cannot see your lips. Say, “The dog says, 
‘bow-wow !” Watch for any response that 
the child may make. Remove the paper, 
and, letting him see your lips in the mir 
ror, say, “bow-wow.” Once again cover 
your mouth and say “bow-wow’ into his 
ear as he listens, watches the upper part 
of your face in the mirror, and feels the 
vibration. Watch for res ase. 

In all probability, he vill know what 
you are saying, if not from auditory im 
pressions alone, at least from seeing you 
say “bow-wow” over and over. This maj 
seem useless and aimless when it is ob- 
vious that he will be sure to know what 
you are saying, and when you aren't cer 
tain that he is responding through hearing 
any of the sound. On the contrary. it 38 
an excellent way of exciting his interest 
and holding it, because of the feeling of 
success he experiences. And it is possible 
that he is getting some sound through the 
auditory channels. 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UNIT ONE 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
scCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





A SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


HEALTH: The placing of this school in the sun warmed climate of Florida was done for 
the purpose of avoiding as much as possible the colds and catarrhal disturbances that seriously 
interfere with much vocal and oral advancement in children. Outdoor classes, heated rooms 
in cool weather, sun baths, outdoor play programs, small gardens for each child, trips to 


Florida's beauty spots. 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Emphasis is upon normalizing voice quality. 
lf we can have the child from pre-school age, little “Deaf Quality" of voice is noticeable. In 
the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been established, voices usually can be 
improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All avenues of oral and aural 


education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Special tutoring service through a university for hearing students will be provided for the 
graduate who has had three-quarters of his educational training in this school. 


SPEECH READING FOR ADULTS—SPEECH CORRECTION 


TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT: The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL 


EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. Applicants from our school may 
qualify for B.S. degree in education granted by the University of Tampa by meeting the re- 


quirements of that institution. 





SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder : MARY BACH, Assisant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 














DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 5 (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
55 East State Street 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 
318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 4 (New Jersey) 
681 Bergen Ave. 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 
450 S. Third Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 
216 N. E. Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO 5 (Texas) 
401-2 Ogilvie Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 8 (California) 
126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 


2431 14th St., N. W. 











If, after you have said the sound 
your mouth is hidden from the child} 
responds in any way, by indicating | 
dog, by imitating what you have saidj@: 
any other sign of having heard and 
stood, turn him away from the mirroj 
that he cannot see your face, and say 
wow into his ear. Then have him & 
at you as you repeat the sound. Rep 
these last two steps, until he says. “bg 
wow or attempts it. | 
Follow the same procedure using { 
sound moo. Have a toy cow and pictur 
of cows. ' 







Try for Contrast 


When this has been done, place the to 
cow and the toy dog on a table wi 
reach of you and the child. While he) 
looking at you, tell him, “The dog sayy 
‘bow-wow’!” and point to the toy. Say 
pointing to the cow, “The cow sayg 
‘moo’!” Repeat this three or four time, 
emphasizing bow-wow and moo. 

Use the mirror now. With the child 
watching you in the mirror, and if pos 
sible, with his hand on your face, pick up 
the dog and say into his ear, “The dog 
says, ‘bow-wow’!” “Bow-wow, bow-wow, 
bow-wow.” Take the cow and say, “The 
cow says, ‘moo’!” “Moo, moo, moo.” 

Put both toys side by side on the table. 
With the child still watching your face in 
the mirror, listening and feeling the vibre 
tion, say, into his ear, “bow-wow.” Ask 
him what says “bow-wow.” If he doesnt 
indicate the right animal by pointing or 
saying the name, show him the dog. Tell 
him what the dog says, and if possible, 
have him repeat after you, “bow-wow.” 
Follow the same steps for the “moo” sound. 

Continue this until he can differentiate 
between the two sounds. Thus far, his 
ability to do this has been largely through 
lip reading, since he could watch yout 
lips. This is not a waste of time since it 
is giving him practice in lip reading, imb 
tation of speech, and ear training. More 
over, it makes the exercises easier for him 
and gives him time to learn what is e& 
pected of him. 

The next step is to have him differem 
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This is the complete MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . . . with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


_ Founded 1904 e One West 34th Street « New York 1, N. Y. 
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VACOLITE 


presents the 
NEW, SMALLER 


Facop. pak 


ONE-UNIT 
Convertible 
HEARING AID 


With the patented 
continuously variable 

















frequency control 


For Delivery Particulars 
Write 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 
3003 No. Henderson 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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tiate between sounds when your lips ar 
covered. Using the mirror and a piece of 
paper in the manner described above, say 
into his ear, “bow-wow,” and see if he 
can repeat what you said. If so, ask him 
as you point to the animals, “What says 
‘bow-wow’?” If he points to the dog, say, 
“The dog says, ‘bow-wow'!” If he does 
not respond favorably, tell him what you 
said and talk about it. Follow the same 
outline for “moo.” 

If you see that he is having difficulty, 
revert to the previous exercises, so that 
he may get it with the aid of lip reading, 
Later, try the last exercise again. 

Continue with this until he can tell you | 
what sound you said and can indicate the” 
right animal. When he can differentiate 
between two sounds without seeing your 
lips, turn him away from the mirror, 
say one of the sounds into his ear. If} 
can repeat the sound, have him indicate) 
the corresponding animal. If he doesniai® 
get it, tell him as he watches you, andy 
talk about the animal and the sound if 
makes. When he responds correctly to one 
sound, try the other. Continue this exer § \ 
cise until he can differentiate between two x 
sounds, through the ear and through the 
vibration he may feel in your body. When 
he is able to do this with ease have him 
stand away from you so that his body is 
not in contact with yours, and see if he 
can differentiate between the sounds 
through the ear alone. 

After some time, if you find that he is | # 
not responding at all, revert to the pre / 
vious exercise when he can see part of 
the face, or even to the one before that,. 
when he can lip read what you are saying. 
Then gradually lead up to the last step, 
again. In spite of the fact that he may 
not respond to and differentiate between 
sounds through the ear alone for some 
time, the other exercises involving lip read- 
ing and feeling vibration are valuable in 
developing auditory and rhythmic pat 
terns, and observation. 

When the child differentiates between 
two sounds through the ear, a third may 
be introduced, such as baa. “The sheep 
says, ‘baa, baa, baa’!” Following the — yy 




























MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. 
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WITH BATTERIES AND TRANSMITTER 


hll-in- One” HEARING AID 


SLIM AND SLENDER — FITS POCKET OR PERSON — 
EXCLUSIVE PLASTIC INTERNAL - TYPE CHASSIS 
GUARANTEES QUICK SERVICE AND QUIET OPERATION 


Think of a hearing aid, so slim, so slender that its thinness compares 
favorably with a fountain pen's. And there's only one cord, one case, 
No separate batteries, no battery cord. 


Yes, here it is, the new 'Xtra-Thin PARAVOX, the latest “All-in- 
One", the ultimate in hearing aid comfort and pleasure. 


Using standard, easy-to-get batteries, equipped with a “‘sensitone”’ 
control, you should try this PARAVOX. See for yourself how years 
of experience (more than any other manufacturer in producing one- 
case, one-cord hearing aids) have culminated in this beautiful 
PARAVOX. We earnestly urge you to test its superb qualities. 





COMPARED WITH A PEN 
With no sacrifice of power or 
economy, this PARAVOX is 
thin, shorter than a pen, a re- 
markable advance in hearing 
aid design. 





© 2056 East 4th St. e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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The 
three-year- 
olds and 
their 
tricycle 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 





Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 














THE 
MECHANISM OF SPEECH 


By Alexander Graham Bell 


A Milestone in the Education of the Deaf 


No teacher of the deaf can 
afford to be without this book 


$2.50 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
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steps outlined above, use baa and bow. 
then moo and baa. When he is able to te 
ognize each of these, use the three soung 
in one lesson. Later, a fourth and then; 
fifth may be introduced. 

Teaching the very deaf child to diffe. 
entiate between two sounds is no smal 
order. To those of you who have tried} 
and failed, and to you who will try it, Twig 
to say this. Suppose you go on for weak 
and weeks working with two vowel sounds 
and still there is no response. The chilf 
may recognize the sound with the aid ¢ 
lip reading, or when he is allowed to gm 
part of your face, but through the i 
aided ear his response is nil, or justa 
series of wrong guesses. For the sake @ 
your child and yourself, don’t let discour 
agement cause you to “give up.” 

If you have access to an electrically am 
plified hearing aid with double earphones, 
you would be well advised to use it. This 
is discussed in full, later in the program 

But, whether or not you use the aid, 
continue with the exercises without ampli 
fication. If the child continues to give 
no response through the ear alone, as has 
been mentioned before, revert to the exer 
cise to which he does respond. However, 
don’t do this just because it is an easy 
way out. Give the other a try. When you 
are as certain as you can be that he és 
not getting enough through hearing an 
vibration to respond favorably, then by 
all means go back to the previous exer 
cise. In this case, the other sounds may 
be introduced allowing the child to listen 
and see part of the face, or if necessary, 
see the lips too. Nevertheless, continue, 
on occasion, using the auditory approach 
only. There is the possibility that he wil 
respond eventually. This should be done 
even after the hearing aid has been intro 
duced. When you work with words and 
sentences, the same facts hold true. 

These exercises with vowels, as found 
in animal sounds, are an excellent intro 
duction to acoustic training, to concentr® 
tion and observation for better lip reading, 
and provide practice in imitation of speech 
in a simple, meaningful form. 


‘ (To be continued ) 
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For those with imperfect h 





earing 


THE G-E BEAM ALARM ...a new alarm clock 
that awakens you with a flashing light 


Here’s how it works: plug your bedside 
lamp cord right into the clock. Set the 
clock for your rising hour. 

When that hour comes, the bedside 
light comes on . . . STARTS FLASHING 
ON AND OFF! The Beam Alarm, by its 
recurrent flashes, awakens even the to- 
tally deaf. 


WASH FLASHS 





For a regular alarm, in addition to the 
light, simply pull out the alarm switch. 
This sets off a loud buzzing after the light 
has been flashing for 5 minutes. 


The Beam Alarm was developed after 
working with various societies for the 
hard of hearing. Our research department 
obtained much helpful data from the Phil- 
adelphia Society for Better Hearing. 


Aside from its unique feature, the G-E 
Beam Alarm is a fine clock. 


Accurate—electrically checked and reg- 
ulated by your Power Company to corre- 
spond with official Arlington time. De- 
pendable—sealed-in-oil construction needs 
no oiling. Thrifty—year after year of 
service for only about a penny a week. 


The new G-E Beam Alarm is a sen- 
sational value. The supply is limited. See 
your nearest dealer or write the General 
Electric Company, Dept. BA2, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


General Electtic Clocks 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 








A popular 
combination: 
XX30E, 45 volt 
“B” and TE, 
114 volt “A” 


Look for the 
Burgess 


label! 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY « FREEPORT, ILL'NOIS 
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> KERNELS : 


If you tell your troubles 
O’er and o’er and o’er 
The world will think you like them 
And send you many more. 
—The Audiogram, 





One machine can do the work of fifty ordinary 
men. No machine can do the work of one extra. - 
ordinary man. Elbert Hubbard, 


One of the flower girls, at a school party 
attended by the Queen-Mother, put up her wee 
mouth for a kiss when Her. Majesty came along & 
and was not disappointed. “Molly!” gasped her # 
astonished mother, “how could you do such a 
thing?” “I fought,” said the little girl, sweetly,” 
“it ‘ud be so interestin’ to tell my grandchil- 
dren.” —Le Couteulx Leader, 


Only a peace between equals can last. Only 
a peace the very principle of which is equality 
and a common participation in a common benefit, 
The right state of mind, the right feeling between 
nations, is as necessary for a lasting peace as is 
the just settlement of vexed questions of territory 
or of racial and national allegiance. 

—Woodrow Wilson. 


When people ask me whether | think the United 
Nations will work, I am tempted to ask them in 
reply whether they think that a spade will work, 
A spade works only if somebody works it. 

—William G. Carr. 


No one can be perfectly free till all are free; 
no one can be perfectly moral till all are moral; 
no one can be perfectly happy till all are happy. 

—Herbert Spencer. 

If you are going to plan for one year, plant 
grain. If you are going to plan for 10 years, plant 
trees. If you are going to plan for 100 years, 
plant men. —Chinese Proverb. 

A man has to live with himself, and he should — 
see to it that he always has good company. 

—Charles E. Hughes. 

A barking dog may never bite, but he’s no help 

to public relations. ; 
—Source Unknown. 

The story goes that whenever a friend of Sydney § 
Smith’s was tempted to give way to anger, t 
wise and witty clergyman had a sure method @ 
restoring him to good humor. “My friend,” the] 
great divine would counsel, “never lose your g ‘7 
temper. It is one of your most agreeable qualities. 7 

Friends are all of an age. And a friend’s words | 
come home to a friend’s heart as children come | 
home and sit down by the hearth that wants them.” 

-——John Ayscough. 





